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BOSTON  COLLEGE 


THE  UNIVERSITY 


Boston  College  is  one  of  the  oldest  Jesuit-founded  universities  in  the 
United  States.  Its  charter  was  granted  to  John  McElroy,  S.J.,  on  April  1, 
1863,  by  John  Albion  Andrew,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. John  Bapst,  S.J.,  was  the  first  President.  As  has  been  true  of 
almost  every  leading  college  and  university  in  the  nation,  the  original 
intention  was  to  provide  collegiate  instruction  for  young  men  in  an 
atmosphere  of  a  specific  religious  tradition.  Boston  College  has  followed 
the  honored  pattern  of  other  American  universities  by  growing  into  an 
eclectic  institution  of  higher  education.  Its  academic  community  is  open 
to  men  and  women  of  any  and  every  background;  its  scholarly  pursuits 
range  the  entire  spectrum  of  contemporary  thought  and  interest. 

Boston  College  was  first  located  in  the  South  End  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  continued  there  for  its  first  half  century.  Shortly  before  World  War  I, 
Thomas  Gasson,  S.J.,  then  President,  purchased  a  property  in  Chestnut 
Hill,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  In  more  than  fifty  years  that  have  followed,  the 
University  Heights  campus  has  grown  to  include  forty  collegiate  structures 
and  still  retains  much  of  its  suburban  beauty  as  well  as  an  enviable 
prospect  of  the  city  six  miles  away. 

The  evolution  of  Boston  College  into  today's  University  was  particu- 
larly evident  during  the  1920's.  The  Summer  Session,  the  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Law  School,  and  the  Evening  College  of  Arts, 
Sciences  and  Business  Administration  were  added  to  the  original  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1927,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Lenox,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  at  Weston  —  several 
miles  west  of  the  University  Heights  campus  —  all  for  the  preparation  of 
young  men  for  the  priesthood  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  —  were  established  as 
schools  of  the  University.  The  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  was 
established  in  1936,  and  the  College  of  Business  Administration  in  1938. 
The  latter,  with  its  Graduate  School  (1957),  is  now  known  as  the  School 
of  Management.  The  Schools  of  Nursing  and  Education  were  founded, 
respectively,  in  1947  and  1952. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  primary  objective  of  Boston  College  is  stated  on  the  official  seal  of 
the  University:  Ever  to  Excel.  Boston  College  is  committed  to  the  conser- 
vation, extension,  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Its  purpose  is  to  impart  an 
understanding  of  the  unity  of  knowledge,  an  appreciation  of  our  cultural 


heritage,  a  dedication  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  a  sense  of 
personal  social  responsibility,  both  within  the  University,  and  beyond,  in 
the  community  and  the  v^orld.  The  University  is  dedicated  to  the  task  set 
forth  for  universities  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  speech  at  the 
Boston  College  Centennial  Convocation  in  1963: 

".  .  .  as  the  world  presses  in  and  knowledge  presses  out,  the  role 
of  the  interpreter  grows.  Men  can  no  longer  know  everything  them- 
selves; the  twentieth  century  has  no  universal  man.  All  men  today 
must  learn  to  know  through  one  another,  to  judge  across  their  own 
ignorance,  to  comprehend  at  second  hand.  These  arts  are  not  easily 
learned.  Those  who  would  practice  them  must  develop  intensity  of 
perception,  variety  of  mental  activity,  and  the  habit  of  open  concern 
for  truth  in  all  its  forms.  Where  can  we  expect  to  find  a  training 
ground  for  this  modern  maturity,  if  not  in  our  universities?" 

ACCREDITATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Boston  College  is  a  member  of,  or  accredited  by,  the  following  educa- 
tional institutions:  The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business, 
the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  the  Associa- 
tion of  University  Evening  Colleges,  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities, 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education,  the  Jesuit 
Educational  Association,  the  International  Association  of  Universities,  the 
International  Associations  of  Catholic  Universities,  the  National  Catholic 
Education  Association,  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting,  the 
Accrediting  Service  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT 

In  order  to  meet  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  undergraduate  liberal 
and  professional  education  for  the  modern  world  of  business,  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  was  inaugurated  as  an  integral  part  of  Boston 
College  in  1938.  The  first  freshman  class  of  the  CoUege  met  in  downtown 
Boston,  but  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  program  caused  the  CoUege  to  be 
moved  out  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  campus  in  1940.  Following  World  War  II, 
the  CoUege  of  Business  Administration  moved  to  its  own  new  permanent 
buUding  —  Fulton  HaU  —  which  had  been  especiaUy  constructed  for  it  on 
the  main  campus  with  weU-equipped  lecture  haUs,  conference  rooms,  and 
its  own  large  Ubrary.  In  the  FaU  of  1957  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration   was   founded.   In   October,    1969,  the  Directors  of  the 


University  voted  to  incorporate  both  schools  into  a  School  of  Management 
with  an  Undergraduate  and  a  Graduate  Division.  The  name  School  of 
Management  is  in  itself  a  reflection  of  our  goals  and  objectives  —  to 
educate  the  managers  and  leaders  of  organizations,  whether  business, 
government,  hospital  or  education  oriented. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT 

In  recent  years,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  toward 
determining  the  most  effective  approach  for  the  education  of  managers. 
Perhaps  no  other  segment  of  the  academic  community  has  subjected  itself 
to  such  penetrating  self-analysis.  The  consequence  of  this  effort  is  the 
recognition  of  the  need  for  professional  education  based  on  broad  know- 
ledge rather  than  specialized  training.  There  is  a  great  need  for  managers 
who  have  the  necessary  psychological  attitudes  and  professional  skills  to 
enable  them  to  be  effective  in  a  world  of  change.  Imaginative  people  must 
emerge  who  have  an  interest  in  processes  and  a  desire  to  create  new  forms. 
If  schools  of  management  are  to  meet  these  needs,  they  must  provide 
future  managers  with  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  processes  of 
professional  management  and  an  understanding  of  the  complex  and  evolv- 
ing social  system  within  which  they  will  apply  this  knowledge.  Thus,  the 
challenge  is  in  developing  competence  in  the  application  of  professional 
skills  to  the  solution  of  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal  problems  of 
organizations. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  management 
programs  at  Boston  College  is  to  provide  a  broad  professional  education 
that  will  prepare  the  student  for  important  management  positions  in 
business  and  in  other  institutions.  A  manager  is  viewed  as  a  person  who 
makes  significant  decisions  and  assumes  the  leadership  responsibility  for 
the  execution  of  these  decisions.  Toward  this  end,  the  programs  of  study 
are  designed  to  accomplish  the  following  goals: 

1.  Critical  Analysis:  To  equip  students  to  think  logically  and  to  apply 
analytical  methods  and  skills  in  evaluating  and  solving  managerial 
problems. 

2.  Management  Operations:  To  provide  students  with  a  working  know- 
ledge of  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  which  have  general  appli- 
cability in  the  basic  operational  areas  of  the  business  firm  and  other 
institutions. 

3.  Changing  Environments:  To  develop  in  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  complex  and  changing  environments  within  which  the  man- 
ager must  make  and  execute  his  decisions. 

4.  Personal  Development:  To  encourage  students  to  develop  as  individ- 
uals, those  attitudes,  skills,  and  commitments  which  best  equip  them 
to  perform  effectively  as  responsible  leaders  in  business  and  in 
society. 

5.  Special  Professional  Interests:  To  provide  the  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  pursue  more  advanced  and  difficult  management  problems 
in  areas  of  special  interest. 
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No  statement  of  the  goals  of  education  for  management  would  be 
complete  without  stressing  the  importance  of  overall  perspective.  While 
students  receive  rigorous  training  in  specific  business  disciplines  and  man- 
agement techniques,  a  broad  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  integration  of 
this  knowledge  into  a  broader  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  general 
management  function.  Some  aspects  of  management  such  as  planning, 
organization,  coordination,  control,  human  relations,  problem-solving,  and 
decision-making  are  most  effectively  presented  initially  in  the  context  of 
individual  functional  courses.  However,  in  the  building  block  approach  of 
the  course  offerings,  the  final  courses  require  that  the  student  consider 
management  problems  at  the  executive  policy-making  level.  The  end  result 
is  a  program  of  studies  which,  while  learned  in  the  context  of  industrial 
management,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  applicable  to  management  situa- 
tions in  non-industrial  organizations  as  well. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  DIVISION 

The  basic  management  principles  developed  in  our  free  enterprise 
system  serve  as  the  professional  core  of  our  program  and  are  comple- 
mented by  the  traditional  humanities  and  sciences  program. 

As  an  aid  to  growth  for  the  undergraduate  student  the  full  range  of 
academic  studies  of  the  university  —  language,  arts,  philosophy,  physical 
and  social  sciences  —  are  available  on  an  elective  basis.  Our  present  pro- 
gram reflects  the  ongoing  work  of  our  Curriculum  Committee,  which  is 
constantly  reviewing  and  recommending  changes  in  our  program.  These 


changes  include  increasing  emphasis  on  such  topics  as  quantitative  manage- 
ment and  computers,  organizational  behavior,  business  environment  and 
business  policy. 


GRADUATE  DIVISION 

The  Masters  Degree  in  Business  Administration  is  offered  through  the 
Graduate  Division  of  the  School  of  Management.  The  MBA  program, 
which  may  be  completed  either  on  a  full-time  or  a  part-time  basis,  is  open 
to  college  graduates,  both  men  and  women,  with  liberal,  scientific  or 
professional  undergraduate  degrees. 

Further  information  regarding  this  program  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  Division,  School  of  Management,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Massachusetts  02167. 


MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 

The  Management  Institute  was  established  in  1969  to  support  and 
promote  research,  executive  education  and  community  development  pro- 
grams. 

The  Institute  works  with  individual  faculty  and  faculty  groups  on 
administration  of  research  activities  and  has  conducted  major  seminars  on 
management,  new  business,  and  venture  capital.  The  Institute  also  repre- 
sents the  School  of  Management  in  various  community  activities  and 
business  organizations. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


GRADING  SCALE 

The  grading  system  consist  of  twelve  categories,  as  follows:  A,  A—,  B+, 
B,  B-,  C+,  C,  C-,  D+,  D,  D-,  E.  A  is  excellent;  B  is  good;  C  is 
satisfactory;  D  is  passing  but  unsatisfactory;  E  is  failure. 

DEGREE 

Upon  successful  completion  of  all  the  requirements,  a  student  is 
awarded  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

DEGREES  WITH  HONORS 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  Honors  is  awarded  in  three 
grades;  with  Highest  Honors  {summa  cum  laude),  with  High  Honors 
{magna  cum.  laude),  and  with  Honors  {cum  laude). 

THE  DEAN'S  LIST 

The  Dean's  List,  published  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  ranks  students 
according  to  their  averages  for  that  semester  in  three  groups;  First  Honors, 
Second  Honors  and  Third  Honors. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  GOOD  STANDING 

In  order  to  remain  in  good  standing,  a  student  must  maintain  a 
cumulative  average  of  C—  as  the  satisfactory  standard  of  scholarship. 
Failure  to  maintain  this  requirement  will  result  in  the  student  being  placed 
on  warning  or  on  probation,  or  being  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
College. 

COURSE  DEFICIENCY 

Failure  to  achieve  a  passing  grade  in  a  course  results  in  a  deficiency 
which  can  be  made  up  only  by  repetition  of  the  course  during  the  Summer 
School  sessions  at  Boston  College  or  at  another  approved  college.  Credit 
for  such  a  course  will  not  be  granted  unless  the  consent  of  the  Dean  has 
been  previously  obtained.  A  course  deficiency  which  has  not  been  made 
up  prevents  a  student  from  registering  for  the  Fall  semester  or  from  being 
awarded  his  degree  on  time. 
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A  student  who  has  incurred  deficiencies  in  courses  totaling  more  than 
six  (6)  semester  hours  credit  will  be  dropped  from  the  College.  Students 
who  have  incurred  two  deficiencies  may  be  dismissed. 


OTHER  REGULATIONS 


GENERAL 

In  order  to  remain  in  good  standing,  a  student  must  maintain  a 
satisfactory  standard  of  scholarship  and  conduct,  must  attend  college 
engagements  regularly,  and  must  meet  all  his  other  obligations  to  the 
College.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  require  the  withdrawal  at  any 
time  of  a  student  who  has  failed  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  active  cooperation  in  all  the  requirements  of  scholar- 
ship and  conduct. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Attendance  at  class  is  obligatory  for  all  freshmen  except  those  on  the 
Dean's  List.  The  administrative  penalty  for  excessive  absence  is  loss  of 
credit  for  the  course  or  courses  involved.  Further  details  concerning  this 
rule  vdll  be  found  in  the  Student  Handbook.  Attendance  at  class  for  the 
other  years  is  free  and  is  left  to  the  maturity  and  responsibility  of  the 
individual  student. 

ABSENCE  FROM  SEMESTER  EXAMINATIONS 

Students  who  are  absent  from  a  semester  examination  are  allowed  to 
take  an  absentee  examination  at  a  later  date  if  they  are  excused  by  the 
Dean.  A  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  for  such  absentee  examination. 

RETREAT 

All  Catholic  students  are  encouraged  to  make  a  Retreat  sometime 
during  the  academic  year.  Information  on  Retreat  Houses  will  be  available 
for  all  students  to  make  a  suitable  selection. 

ELIGIBILITY 

A  student  is  ineligible  to  hold  office  in  any  student  activity  or  to 
represent  Boston  College  in  any  major  activity  or  in  intercollegiate  sports 
if  he  incurs  two  deficiencies  or  if  he  incurs  one  deficiency  and  if  his 
scholastic  average  for  the  semester  including  the  deficiency,  is  not  at  least 
^^  C— .  No  student  is  eligible  to  run  for  class  office  unless  he  has  maintained 
an  average  of  at  least  C  during  his  course  at  Boston  College  and  he  must 
also  be  free  from  all  deficiencies.  To  hold  class  office  a  student  must 
maintain  an  average  of  at  least  C,  remain  free  from  deficiencies,  and 
conduct  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  student  leader. 


DRESS 

Dress   on  campus  should  conform  to  professional  business  standards. 
Students  are  requested  to  wear  suit  coats  and  ties  to  class. 


ADMISSIONS 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Boston  College  is  an  academic  community  whose  doors  are  open  to 
men  and  women  of  all  races,  colors  and  national  origins. 

Applications  for  admission  to  Boston  College  must  be  filed  with  the 
Dean  of  Admissions  early  in  the  final  year  of  the  applicant's  secondary 
school  studies.  The  candidates  should  request  from  the  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions a  regular  application  form  and  follow  carefully  the  directions  given 
on  the  application. 

All  school  records  must  come  directly  from  the  Office  of  the  Principal 
to  the  Dean  of  Admissions.  No  record  will  be  accepted  as  official  other- 
wise. The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  consider  the  character,  personal- 
ity and  health  of  each  applicant  and  those  who  are  judged  to  show  promise 
of  success  in  scholarly  attainments  will  be  declared  eligible  for  admission. 

The  applicant's  field  of  specialization  will  in  part  be  determined  by  the 
high  school  preparation.  The  Dean  of  Admissions  is  always  glad  to  consult 
with  the  principal,  guidance  director  or  student  regarding  the  course  of 
studies.  Personal  interviews  will  be  arranged.  All  applications  will  be 
carefully  examined  and  all  candidates  may  be  assured  of  personal  consid- 
eration. 

The  prerequisite  courses  for  the  degree  are  as  follows:  Two  years  of  a 
foreign  language  are  required  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Management. 
Freshmen  may  continue  the  study  of  a  modern  language  previously  under- 
taken or  elect  other  courses  of  study. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Algebra  2  English  4 

Plane  Geometry  1  Foreign  Language  2 

Other  standard  courses 

METHOD  OF  ADMISSION 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Management  must  com- 
plete in  the  senior  year  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in  the  November, 
December  or  January  Series  and  three  Achievement  Tests  in  the  December 
or  January  Series.  Candidates  are  urged  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  ^-^ 
Test  in  November  or  December  and  the  three  Achievement  Tests  in  the 
January  series.  All  candidates  will  take  the  following  Achievement  Tests: 
English  Composition,  Mathematics,  and  a  third  test  of  the  candidate's 
choice.  All  candidates  will  take  Mathematics  Achievement  Test,  Level  I, 
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unless  they  have  been  specifically  prepared  by  their  high  schools  to  take 
the  Mathematics  Achievement  Test,  Level  II.  The  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions will  select  the  best  combination  of  test  scores  when  evaluating  an 
application.  Students  are  responsible  for  having  all  test  scores  sent  to 
Boston  College.  Notification  of  acceptance  or  rejection  will  be  sent  to  the 
applicant  between  February  1  and  April  15,  provided  the  application  is 
complete  and  College  Board  Test  Scores  have  been  received  directly  from 
Educational  Testing  Service. 


ADMISSION  BY  TRANSFER  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Boston  College  from  another  coUege  of 
approved  standing  should  apply  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions, 
Boston  CoUege,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167. 

The  candidate  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  must  present  the 
following:  1-The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class.  The 
results  of  College  Board  tests  must  be  sent  directly  from  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 
or  P.O.  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701.  2-A  regular  application  for 
admission  to  Boston  College.  3-An  official  transcript  of  all  college  courses 
and  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal.  Only  those  students  wiU  be 
considered  for  transfer  who  have  received  a  "B"  grade  in  aU  courses  or 
achieved  a  grade  point  average  of  2.8  or  higher  at  the  previous  college. 
Only  those  courses  will  be  accepted  in  transfer  which  are  equivalent  to 
courses  offered  at  Boston  College.  4-Letter  of  recommendation  from  the 
Dean  of  the  college  formerly  attended.  5-A  catalogue  of  the  college  from 
which  the  candidate  is  transferring.  Applications  and  transcripts  will  not 
be  accepted  unless  received  directly  by  mail  from  schools  and  colleges 
previously  attended.  The  formal  applications  and  official  transcript  must 
be  on  file  no  later  than  June  20.  The  University  cannot  transfer  any 
students  who  have  been  required  to  withdraw  for  academic  or  disciplinary 
reasons  from  previous  schools. 

After  an  appraisal  of  the  coUege  record,  the  candidate  will  be  informed 
of  the  terms  of  acceptance  and  credits  allowed  in  transfer.  Transfer 
students  are  admitted  only  in  September  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year.  A  very  limited  number  of  students  is  accepted  in  transfer.  Because  of 
the  limited  on-campus  and  off-campus  housing  facUities,  we  are  unable  to 
consider  transfer  students  who  require  such  facUities.  Transfer  students 
must  complete  at  least  two  years  in  residence  to  qualify  for  a  Boston 
College  degree. 


REGISTRATION 

Information  concerning  the  procedure  to  be  foUowed  in  registering  will 
be  issued  in  advance  from  the  Registrar's  Office.  These  directions  should 
be  foUowed  carefully. 


FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

The  payment  of  Tuition  and  of  Science  and  Registration  Fees  is  to  be 
made  by  check  or  Postal  Money  Order  and  mailed  to  the  Treasurer's 
Office. 

Tuition  is  to  be  paid  semi-annually: 

(1)     First  Semester  Tuition  and  Fees  are   due  before  registration  in 
September. 
Tuition:  $1120* 

Registration  Fee:  for  Freshman  and  new  students  —  $10 
Total:  For  Upper  Classmen  —  $1120,  plus  Fees.  For  Freshmen  and 
new  students  —  $1130  plus  Fees. 
(2)  Second  Semester  Tuition  and  Fees  are  due  before  registration  in 
January. 

Tuition:  $1120,  plus  Second  Semester  Fees. 
Holders  of  scholarships  are  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of  Registra- 
tion, Acceptance  Deposits,  Insurance  and  Fees  at  the  time  prescribed. 

If  a  student  does  not  enter  the  year  the  Acceptance  Deposit  Fee  is  paid, 
this  Fee  is  not  applicable  to  any  further  year. 

*  subject  to  change 

SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

GENERAL  FEES 

Application  Fee  (not  refundable) $10.00 

Acceptance  Deposit  (not  refundable,  but  applicable 

to  First  Semester  Tuition)     100.00 

Registration  for  new  students  (not  refundable) 10.00 

Late  Registration  —  Additional    10.00 

Tuition  —  Payable  Semi-annually 2,240.00 

Student  Health  Insurance  (optional,  non-residents) 45.00 

Student  Identification  Card  (Freshmen  only)     2.00 

SPECIAL  FEES 

Absentee  Examination $10.00 

Biology  Laboratory  —  per  semester 25.00 

Certificates,  Transcripts,  etc.* 1.00 

Chemistry  Laboratory  —  per  semester     25.00 

Computer  Course  Laboratory  Fee  —  per  semester 25.00 

Extra  Course  —  per  semester  hour  credit 65.00 

Geology  Laboratory  —  per  semester     25.00 

Graduation 10.00 

Language  Laboratory  —  per  semester 5.00 

Physics  Laboratory  —  per  semester 25.00 

Psychology  Laboratory  —  per  semester 25.00         15 

Special  Students  —  per  semester  hour  credit 65.00 

Statistics  Laboratory  —  per  semester    . 10.00 

*No  transcript  will  be  sent  from  the  Registrar's  Office  during  periods  of 
Final  Examinations  and  Registration. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENSES  FOR  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Board,  Room,  Health,  Mail,  and  Linen  Service  Fees  — 

per  semester 675.00 

Room  Guarantee  Deposit     100.00 

(refundable  after  student  completes  his  residence  at  the  University, 

either  by  graduation,  or  by  withdrawal  in  good  standing,  provided  the 

student  has  completed  one  year  in  residence) 

For  further  information,  address  correspondence  to: 

DIRECTOR  OF  HOUSING 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  reserve  the  right  to  change  tuition  rates 
and  to  make  additional  charges  within  the  College  whenever  such  action  is 
deemed  necessary. 


WITHDRAWALS  AND  REFUNDS 

Fees  are  not  refundable. 

Tuition  is  refundable  subject  to  the  following  condition: 

a.  NOTICE  OF  WITHDRAWAL  MUST  BE  MADE  IN  WRITING  AND 
DIRECTED  TO: 

School  of  Management 

Fulton  Hall 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 

b.  The  date  of  receipt  of  withdrawal  notice  will  determine  the  amount  of 
the  tuition  refund. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  two  weeks  of  first 

classes  a  refund  of  80%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  three  weeks  of  first 

classes  a  refund  of  60%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  four  weeks  of  first 

classes  a  refund  of  40%  of  tuition  is  made. 

If  formal  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  within  five  weeks  of  first 

classes  a  refund  of  20%  of  tuition  is  made. 

No  refunds  are  allowed  after  the  fifth  week  of  classes. 

If  the  student  does  not  elect  to  leave  the  resulting  cash  credit  balance  to 

his   account   for   subsequent  use,  he  should  notify  the  Treasurer  in 

writing  to  rebate  the  case  balance  on  his  account. 


1 6      PAYMENT  OF  BILLS 

Payment  of  Tuition  and  Science  and  Registration  Fees  is  to  be  made  by 
check  or  Postal  Money  Order,  made  out  for  the  proper  amount,  payable  to 
Boston  College  —  School  of  Management,  and  sent  to  the  Treasurer's 
Office,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167. 


STUDENT  EXPENSES  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 

STUDENT  EXPENSES 

With  college  costs  rising,  as  they  have  over  the  last  several  years, 
education  has  now  become  one  of  the  major  life-time  expenditures  that 
many  families  make.  Expenses  at  Boston  CoUege  for  a  year  are  estimated 
to  be  between  $3100  and  $4500  depending  on  the  individual  circum- 
stances under  which  each  student  attends.  The  following  table  represents  a 
carefully  thought  out  estimate  of  costs  to  be  considered  in  establishing  a 
budget  for  education  at  Boston  College. 

The  estimated  expenses  for  a  student  for  the  academic  year  1970-1971 
include  the  following  items: 


Resident 

Commuter 

Tuition 

$2240 

$2240 

Fees  (varies) 

100 

100 

Room  and  Board 

1280 

Books  and  Supplies  (varies) 

160 

160 

Blue  Cross 

Medical  Coverage 

70 

50 

Infirmary  Coverage 

Clothing  and  Personal 

250 

250 

Travel 

300 

250 

Laundry                            Approximate 

50 

Recreation 

50 

50 

$4500 


$3100 


While  room  and  board  at  home  constitutes  a  real  cost  (approx.  $900), 
this  is  too  much  of  a  variable  to  be  included  in  total  expenses.  It  is 
considered  in  the  needs  analysis  procedure. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  applicants  should  plan  to  have  a  $100  deposit 
available  on  acceptance.  This  is  not  refundable  but  is  credited  towards  first 
semester  tuition  charges.  A  $100  room  deposit  is  necessary  for  those 
accepted  to  dormitories.  This  is  not  credited  against  costs  but  is  held  as  a 
security  deposit  until  the  student  withdraws  from  the  dormitory.  Other 
pre-entrance  expenses  to  be  anticipated  are  the  physical  examination 
including  x-rays  and  the  cost  of  pre-entrance  reading  materials. 

Tuition,  room  and  board,  and  fees  are  payable  one  half  in  September 
and  one  half  in  January.  Students  who  have  financial  aid  will  be  notified 
individually  how  their  aid  awards  will  be  applied  to  their  account.  All 
others  must  be  prepared  to  make  required  payments  prior  to  registration. 

Students  wishing  to  finance  expenses  on  a  monthly  basis  may  make 
arrangements  with  the  College  Aid  Plan  or  Shawmut  Tuition  Aid  Program. 
Brochures  on  these  two  financing  plans  are  sent  to  all  applicants  after 
acceptance.  Other  national  or  local  financing  plans  are  also  acceptable 
provided  payment  is  made  to  the  University  before  registration. 

Budget  figures  in  the  preceding  table,  including  tuition  and  room  and 
board  charges,  are  based  on  current  costs  and  estimates.  Economic  factors, 
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however,  may  require  changes  in  these  figures  between  the  time  this 
bulletin  is  published  and  the  actual  starting  date  of  the  Freshman  academic 
year. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  PROGRAMS 

Many  students  will  find  that  they  are  unable  to  provide  for  all  coUege 
costs  from  their  own  or  their  families'  resources.  For  this  reason,  Boston 
College  makes  available  a  number  of  financial  aid  programs  to  provide 
supplementary  help  for  qualified  applicants.  Some  forms  of  financial  aid 
require  evidence  of  high  academic  achievement.  Other  types  require  prom- 
ise of  success.  However,  the  applicant  must  always  show  need  for  assist- 
ance, based  on  an  analysis  of  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  filed 
with  the  College  Scholarship  Service.  Directions  for  obtaining  and  filing 
this  form  are  found  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

In  addition  to  its  own  scholarship  resources,  Boston  College  provides 
funds  through  many  federally-sponsored  financial  aid  programs.  These 
include  the  National  Defense  Student  Loans,  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  College  Work-Study  Opportunities,  Nursing  Student  Loans,  Nurs- 
ing Scholarship  Program,  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program,  and 
Cuban  Student  Loans.  These  University  and  federal  resources  will  account 
for  approximately  $4.0  million  in  financial  assistance  to  Boston  College 
students  during  the  1970-71  academic  year.  Since  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  combine  resources  to  meet  fully  the  needs  of  particular  students, 
the  sources  described  herein  may  be  awarded  in  various  combinations. 

Need  for  financial  assistance  is  determined  by  subtracting  from  the 
student's  anticipated  expenses  for  the  college  year  an  amount  which  the 
family  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute,  taking  into  account  both 
the  student's  anticipated  earnings  and  the  parents'  resources.  Income, 
assets,  and  size  of  family  are  the  major  considerations  when  estimating  a 
family's  ability  to  contribute  to  costs.  It  is  expected  that  entering  fresh- 
men will  assist  in  meeting  their  educational  costs  by  saving  $400  to  $500 
from  pre-entrance  summer  employment. 

Students  who  anticipate  a  need  for  financial  assistance  should  not 
hesitate  to  apply  for  it.  Application  for  financial  aid  will  not  affect  in  any 
way  decisions  on  admission  to  Boston  College.  While  all  applicants  must 
meet  some  specialized  qualification  criteria,  in  no  case  will  aid  be  denied 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religious  belief  or  place  of  origin. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  GRANTS 

Every  student  at  Boston  College  derives  financial  benefit  from  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  education  is  far  more  than  the  amount  charged  for  tuition 
and  fees.  Endowment  income,  gifts  and  grants,  and  the  community  of 
Jesuits  who  help  staff  the  many  departments  of  Boston  College,  account 
for  the  difference. 

In  addition  to  this  contribution,  Boston  College  each  year  awards 
approximately  three  hundred  individual  scholarships  with  stipends  ranging 
from   $200   to  $3800  to  entering  Freshmen  who  show  outstanding  aca- 


demic  ability,  leadership  potential,  and  financial  need.  Funds  contributed 
or  bequested  to  the  University  from  its  alumni,  benefactors,  and  friends 
have  provided  for  these  scholarships.  The  majority  are  renewable  for  each 
of  the  four  undergraduate  years. 

Boston  College  students  may  also  be  appointed  to  specially  funded 
scholarships.  The  General  Motors  Scholarship  to  Boston  College,  with  a 
maximum  grant  of  $2000  per  year,  is  awarded  annually  by  the  University. 
There  are  also  two  National  Merit  Scholarships  awarded  in  the  name  of 
Boston  College.  A  full  Hst  of  aU  scholarship  donors  is  printed  in  the 
University  General  Catalogue.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  make  special 
application  for  these  awards  by  name  as  the  Scholarship  Committee  will 
identify  qualified  recipients  from  the  regular  application  lists.  The  follow- 
ing are  special  awards  for  School  of  Management  applicants: 

AWARDS 

The  Reverend  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.J.,  Award,  a  gold  medal  founded  by 
Boston  College,  for  general  excellence  in  all  courses  of  study  during  four 
years  in  the  School  of  Management. 

The  Reverend  William  Devlin,  S.J.,  Award,  a  gold  medal  founded  by 
Boston  College,  for  the  student  of  the  School  of  Management  who 
attained  the  highest  average  in  all  courses  in  Theology  during  his  four  year 
course. 

The  Reverend  Stephen  A.  Shea,  S.J.,  Award,  a  gold  medal  to  be 
awarded  to  the  senior  having  the  highest  average  in  all  courses  in  Philos- 
ophy during  his  four  undergraduate  years  at  the  School  of  Management. 

Patrick  A.  O'Connell  Marketing  Award,  a  gold  medal  founded  by  Mr. 
Patrick  A.  O'ConneU,  for  excellence  in  all  courses  studied  in  the  major 
field  of  Marketing. 

Patrick  A.  O'Connell  Finance  Award,  a  gold  medal  founded  by  Mr. 
Patrick  A.  O'ConneU,  for  excellence  in  all  courses  studied  in  the  major 
field  of  Finance. 

John  B.  Atkinson  Award,  a  gold  medal  founded  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Atkinson  for  excellence  in  all  courses  studied  in  the  major  field  of 
Management. 

The  Reverend  Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.J.,  Award,  a  gold  medal  founded  by 
Boston  College,  for  excellence  in  all  courses  studied  in  the  major  field  of 
Accounting. 

The  Reverend  Edward  H.  Finnegan,  S.J.,  Memorial  Award,  was  founded 
by  the  Classes  of  1949,  1950  and  1951  and  his  many  devoted  friends.  It  is 
given  annually  to  the  senior  who  has  best  exemplified  the  spirit  of  the 
College  motto  "Ever  to  Excel." 

The  Reverend  James  D.  SuUivan,  S.J.,  Award,  a  gift  of  the  Student 
Senate  of  the  School  of  Management,  is  awarded  to  the  senior  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  faculty  committee  and  fellow  members  of  the  senior  class,  is 
outstanding  in  character  and  achievement.  ^  ^ 

Cardinal  Gushing  Award  is  a  cash  award,  the  income  on  S5,000  donated 
by  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  in  honor  of  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing.  It  will 
be  given  annually  to  that  undergraduate  student  who  publishes  the  best 
creative  literary   composition  (poem,   short  story,  drama,  or  essay)  in  a 


Boston  College  undergraduate  periodical.  The  winner  of  this  award  will  be 
selected  by  the  vote  of  a  committee  of  three  faculty  members  of  whom 
one  will  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  English.  The  other  two 
members  wiU  be  named  annually  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

Bishop  Kelleher  Award  is  a  cash  award,  the  income  on  S 5,000  donated 
by  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  in  honor  of  Most  Reverend  Louis  F.  Kelle- 
her. It  will  be  given  annually  to  that  undergraduate  student  who  publishes 
the  best  scholarly  essay  on  a  literary  or  artistic  topic  in  a  Boston  College 
undergraduate  periodical.  The  winner  of  this  award  wiU  be  selected  by  the 
vote  of  a  committee  of  three  faculty  members  appointed  annually  by  the 
President  of  the  University. 

Denis  H.  Tully  Award,  the  income  on  two  thousand  dollars,  founded  by 
the  wiU  of  the  late  Denis  H.  TuUy,  is  awarded  to  a  student  from  any  of  the 
undergraduate  Schools  for  the  best  paper  on  a  theological  subject. 

Matthew  J.  Toomey  Award,  is  presented  annually  by  Mr.  Knowles  L. 
Toomey  to  honor  the  outstanding  student  in  the  School  of  Management 
Honors  Program. 

Wall  Street  Journal  Award.  A  medal  and  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  given  to  the  Senior  who,  in  the  opinion  of  a  faculty 
committee,  has  demonstrated  outstanding  achievement  in  his  major  field 
of  study. 

Fulton  Gold  Medal,  the  annual  ^ft  of  Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Roberts,  in 
memory  of  her  father,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  debater  in 
the  Fulton  Prize  Debate. 

Leonard  Award.  One  fifth  of  the  year's  net  income  on  approximately 
twenty  thousand  dollars  is  awarded  annually  through  the  Reverend  John 
F.  Leonard  Trust  to  the  winner  of  the  Leonard  Oratorical  Contest.  This 
contest  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  undergraduate  courses  at  Boston 
College. 

Delta  Eta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  a  professional  fraternity  in 
business  administration  and  economics,  awards  annually  the  Alpha  Kappa 
Psi  Scholarship  Key  to  the  male  senior  student  pursuing  a  degree  in  the 
School  of  Management  who  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic  average  for 
three  years  of  collegiate  work  in  Boston  CoUege. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  Scholarship  Key  was  established  in  1912  to  recognize 
high  scholarship  in  the  field  of  business  administration.  The  Central  Office 
of  the  fraternity  provides  a  gold  key  annually  to  each  university  where 
there  is  an  active  chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  and  this  key  is  awarded  by  the 
faculty  to  that  male  senior  who  upon  graduation  ranks  highest  in  scholar- 
ship for  the  entire  course  in  business  administration. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  Outstanding  Junior  Award.  A  cash  award  presented  to 
an  outstanding  junior  by  Delta  Sigma  Pi  Fraternity. 

Hutchinson  Memorial  Award,  a  plaque  presented  by  the  American 
Marketing  Association,  Boston  Chapter,  to  the  outstanding  Marketing 
2Q         student  for  academic  and  extracurricular  achievement. 

Haskins  &  Sells  Foundation  Award,  an  annual  award  of  S500.00 
founded  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Haskins  &  Sells  Foundation,  Inc.,  to 
stimulate  higher  academic  achievement  on  the  part  of  students  majoring  in 
Accounting  and  to  encourage  promising  students  to  major  in  that  field. 
The  recipient  is  elected  by  the  Accounting  faculty  from  among  outstand- 


ing  students  majoring  in  Accounting,  who  have  completed  their  Junior 
year  and  have  enrolled  as  Senior  Accounting  majors  in  the  School  of 
Management.  This  Award  is  made  annually  in  November. 

Dean's  Letter  of  Commendation.  An  award  given  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  administrative  activity  by  a  School  of  Management  under- 
graduate. 

Edmund  O'ConneU  Scholarship.  Established  by  Mr.  Patrick  A.  O'Con- 
nell,  President  of  E.T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  in  memory  of  his  son,  the  late 
Edmund  O'Connell.  Income  $8,000.  Holder  of  this  scholarship  must  be  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Management. 

Benedict  Dudley  Thomas  Daly  Scholarship.  Established  in  1958  by 
Francis  X.  Daly,  '22,  in  memory  of  his  brother  the  late  Benedict  Daly,  B.S. 
'23,  A.M.  '24.  Income  from  a  gift  in  trust. 

Silver  Anniversary  Scholarship.  Established  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  School  of  Management. 

Edward  J.  Williams  Scholarship.  A  grant  to  be  made  annually  to  an 
outstanding  student  entering  the  senior  year  in  the  School  of  Management. 
Under  the  same  scholarship  a  grant  wiQ  also  be  made  each  year  to  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Management,  Graduate  Division. 

St.  Ignatius  Retreat  Fund.  A  financial  aid  to  encourage  and  assist 
students  who  wish  to  make  a  closed  retreat  while  at  the  School  of 
Management. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program.  The  Educational  Opportun- 
ity Grants  Program  was  established  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  help  young  men  and  women  who  have  unusually  high  financial  need. 
Guidelines  require  that  they  be  matched  by  other  scholarships  or  loans. 
These  Grants  are  gift  aid  and  do  not  require  repayment. 

Special  Scholarship  Programs.  Boston  College  has  recognized  its  obliga- 
tion to  participate  in  a  special  way  in  the  general  improvement  of  the 
society  in  which  it  functions.  The  University  has  been  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  and  educational  problems  experienced  by  the 
Greater  Boston  black  community,  and  has  established  a  $500,000  scholar- 
ship program  for  black  students  from  this  area.  Inquiries  are  invited  from 
aU  interested  applicants. 

State  Scholarship  Programs.  Boston  College  encourages  its  entering 
students  to  seek  out  both  private  and  public  scholarship  assistance.  Many 
states,  such  as  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey 
provide  students  with  scholarships  regardless  of  the  location  of  the  college 
they  choose  to  attend.  Awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  need  and  academic 
performance  and  are  non-repayable  grants.  Students  should  contact  the 
Guidance  Office  of  their  high  schools,  or  write  their  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education  for  more  specific  details. 

LOANS 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Undergraduates,  based  upon  their  need  and  the  availability  of  funds, 
may  borrow  as  much  as  $1000  per  year  under  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  Program.  These  loans  require  no  payment  of  principal  or 
interest  prior  to  completion  of  studies  at  coUege,  and  may  be  further 
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deferred  until  completion  of  graduate  study,  military,  Peace  Corps,  or 
Vista  service.  Repayment,  at  an  interest  charge  of  3%  per  year  (on  the 
unpaid  balance),  begins  nine  months  after  completion  of  studies  unless 
further  deferment  has  been  granted  for  one  of  the  above  reasons.  In 
addition,  cancellation  of  10%  of  the  loan  amount  is  granted  to  teachers  for 
each  year  of  teaching  service  up  to  a  maximum  of  50%  for  five  years. 
Teachers  of  the  handicapped  and  those  who  work  in  certain  deprived  areas 
are  eligible  for  15%  cancellation  per  year  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
loan.  Military  service  provides  for  cancellation  of  loans  at  a  12-1/2% 
annual  rate,  up  to  a  maximum  50%.  Loans  are  awarded  on  an  academic 
year  basis  and  must  be  reapplied  for  each  year.  The  repayment  terms 
indicated  here  are  current  requirements  and  may  be  modified  from  time  to 
time  by  Congressional  action. 


LA  W  ENFORCEMENT  EDUCA  TION  PROGRAM 

This  federally  funded  program  provides  assistance  for  students  who  are 
presently  or  who  plan  to  be  employed  by  a  publicly  funded  local,  state,  or 
Federal  law  enforcement  program. 

Up  to  $1800  a  year  may  be  borrowed  by  students  who,  during  their 
course  of  study,  earn  15  semester  credits  in  subjects  "directly  related"  to 
law  enforcement.  These  students  must  intend  to  pursue  full-time  employ- 
ment in  a  law  enforcement  agency  at  the  completion  of  their  studies.  The 
total  loan  may  be  cancelled  at  the  rate  of  25%  per  year  for  service  in  such 
an  agency.  Grants  are  also  available  for  full  or  part-time  students  who  are 
currently  employed  by  a  Law  Enforcement  Agency. 

STATE  GUARANTEED  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Boston  College  applicants  may  apply  for  loans  under  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program  in  their  home  states.  This  program  varies  from  state  to  state; 
generally,  undergraduate  students  may  borrow  up  to  $1000  per  academic 
year  with  a  total  maximum  of  $5000.  Commercial  banks,  mutual  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  credit  unions  and  other  financial 
institutions  subject  to  federal  or  state  supervision  may  be  lenders  under 
this  program.  Repayment  begins  nine  to  twelve  months  after  the  borrower 
has  completed  his  studies  and  may  be  deferred  while  he  serves  in  the 
armed  forces  or  the  Peace  Corps.  The  repayment  period  may  be  five  to  ten 
years  on  loans  of  more  than  $2000,  one  to  five  years  on  loans  of  less  than 
$2000.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  845  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  is 
authorized  to  operate  a  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  in  states  which  have  no 
agency  of  their  own.  It  also  guarantees  loans  to  students  where  the  state 
agency  does  not  provide  loans  for  students  attending  out-of-state  colleges. 


METHODIST  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Entering  students  of  the  Methodist  Faith,  qualifying  for  financial  assist- 
ance, may  also  apply  for  funds  from  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education. 
All  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  attention  of  the  Methodist  Student 
Loan  Officer,  Financial  Aid  Office,  Boston  College. 


STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

Boston  College  offers  a  wide  variety  of  employment  opportunities  to  its 
students  through  the  Federally  supported  College  Work -Study  Program. 
Employment  under  this  program  may  be  on  the  campus  or  in  various 
off-campus,  non-profit  agencies.  Most  of  these  are  located  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area,  but  may  be  in  other  communities  near  a  student's  home 
during  the  summer.  Students  may  work  40  hours  per  week  during  summer 
or  other  school  vacations  but  are  limited  to  15  hours  per  week  during  the 
school  term.  Freshman  students  are  cautioned  not  to  plan  on  any  substan- 
tial employment  during  the  first  academic  year.  As  in  other  aid  programs, 
eligibility  for  participation  is  based  on  need  and  earnings  must  be  related 
to  total  educational  costs. 


REGULAR  CAMPUS  EMPLOYMENT 

Boston  College  also  has  its  own  employment  program.  Part-time 
employment  is  provided  on  the  campus  throughout  the  school  year  in 
libraries,  offices,  and  maintenance  departments  of  the  University.  Earnings 
possibilities  are  sufficient  to  provide  about  1/3  to  1/2  tuition  costs  on 
most  jobs,  but  the  number  of  jobs  is  limited. 


OTHER  AID  SOURCES 


STATE  REHABILITA TION PROGRAMS 

State  rehabilitation  Commissions  frequently  offer  generous  educational 
services  to  handicapped  persons.  Unfortunately,  students  with  handicaps 
often  fail  to  take  advantage  of  assistance  offered  by  rehabilitation  commis- 
sions. A  student  with  a  handicap  should  not  assume  he  is  ineligible  until 
this  has  been  determined  by  a  quaUfied  counselor  of  the  agency. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Unmarried,  full-time  students,  18  to  22  years  of  age,  may  be  eligible  for 
monthly  cash  benefits  if  the  parent  upon  whom  they  are  dependent  begins 
receiving  Social  Security  disability  or  retirement  benefits,  or  dies.  Further 
information  can  be  obtained  from  a  local  Social  Security  Administration 
Office. 


JUNIOR  G.L  BILL  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 

Sons  and  daughters,  18  to  22  years  old,  of  deceased  veterans,  and  those  ^^ 

living  veterans  who  have  service  connected  disabilities,  which  are  consid- 
ered to  be  total  and  permanent  in  nature,  may  be  eligible  for  educational 
assistance  through  the  Veterans  Administration.  Inquiries  should  be 
directed  to  any  local  Office  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 


VETERANS  BENEFITS 

Boston  College  is  approved  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  educa- 
tion of  veterans  under  Public  Law  89-358.  Students  should  inquire  at  a 
Veterans  Administration  Office  for  information  on  benefits. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

There  are  numerous  private  scholarship  and  loan  foundations  providing 
funds  for  students.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  applicant  must  do  a  great 
quantity  of  independent  research.  Clubs,  organizations,  church  agencies, 
unions  and  corporations,  among  others,  sponsor  numerous  educational 
assistance  programs.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  seek  them  out.  The 
high  school  Guidance  Office  can  be  of  help  in  all  of  the  above  areas. 


APPLYING  FOR  FINANCIAL  AID 

All  appHcants  to  the  University  wishing  to  be  considered  for  scholarship 
or  any  other  types  of  financial  aid  must  comply  with  the  following 
procedure;  (1)  Complete  the  Financial  Data  section  of  the  application  for 
admission.  (2)  Complete  the  Boston  College  Application  for  Financial  Aid 
and  return  with  the  Application  for  Admission.  This  must  be  completed 
and  returned  to  the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Office  before  January  15. 
(3)  Obtain  a  copy  of  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  from  either  the 
secondary  school,  or  from  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540;  Box  881,  Evanston,  Illinois  60204;  or  Box 
125,  Berkeley,  California  94701.  This  should  be  filed  according  to  the 
instructions,  six  weeks  before  the  application  deadline. 

Parents  must  send  the  completed  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  to 
the  College  Scholarship  Service  where  it  will  be  processed  and  the  results 
forwarded  to  Boston  CoUege  for  evaluation  and  final  decision.  Financial 
assistance  cannot  be  awarded  unless  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement 
has  been  accurately  completed  and  returned  to  the  University  directly 
from  the  College  Scholarship  Service  by  January  15.  All  applications  and 
credentials  filed  in  support  of  the  request  for  financial  aid  become  the 
property  of  Boston  College  and  are  not  returnable.  Parents  should  not 
hesitate  to  include  personal  information  that  would  assist  in  making 
judgments  in  the  processing  of  awards;  all  such  information  is  held  strictly 
confidential.  However,  misrepresentation  of  information  requested  on  any 
application  may  be  considered  sufficient  reason  for  refusal  of  admission  or 
exclusion  from  financial  assistance  programs. 

Notification  of  financial  aid  award  decisions  is  made  to  incoming 
freshmen  at  the  time  they  are  informed  of  their  acceptance  to  the 
University,  provided  all  forms  have  been  received  at  Boston  CoUege  by 
^^  January  15.  Scholarship  awards  from  outside  sources  should  be  reported 
to  the  University,  which  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  either  the  total 
amount  or  kind  of  aid  provided  through  programs  which  it  administers. 

Questions  on  expenses  and/or  Financial  Aid  may  be  directed  at  any 
time  to  the  Director  of  Freshman  Aid  Programs  at  Boston  College. 


LIBRARIES 

The  School  of  Management  Library  is  located  in  Fulton  Hall.  The 
Library  contains  over  50,000  volumes.  It  has  aU  the  major  business 
journals  and  an  excellent  selection  of  trade,  economic,  and  labor  union 
periodicals.  Standard  works  in  all  phases  of  business  activities  are  available 
for  both  reference  and  circulation.  A  collection  of  pamphlets  complements 
the  book  and  periodical  holdings.  The  Library  has  also  collected  annual 
reports  and  listing  statements  of  numerous  business  corporations. 

The  Bapst  (General)  Library  with  a  collection  of  over  300,000  volumes 
is  open  to  all  students  of  the  School  of  Management.  So  also  are  the  eight 
other  divisional  libraries  whose  joint  holdings  are  in  excess  of  800,000 
volumes. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

The  Student  Senate  of  the  School  of  Management  serves  as  the  liaison 
organization  between  the  students  and  the  administration  of  the  School  of 
Management,  is  the  responsible  voice  of  student  opinion,  and  organizes 
and  cooperates  in  the  execution  of  social  and  academic  functions  that 
involve  the  whole  student  body  of  the  School. 

SPIRITUAL  LIFE 

Students  may  avail  themselves  of  a  wide  variety  of  opportunities  for 
deepening  their  spiritual  life.  Masses  are  celebrated  between  the  hours  of 
7:45  a.m.  and  11:00  p.m.  each  day.  St.  Joseph's  Chapel,  St.  Mary's  Chapel 
and  the  nurse's  chapel  are  the  sites  for  these  liturgical  celebrations. 

Confessions  are  heard  regularly  throughout  the  week.  Schedules  are 
posted  at  St.  Joseph's  and  at  St.  Mary's  Chapels.  The  Chaplains  of  the 
undergraduate  schools  are  always  available  for  conference  and  counseling. 

Sodality:  The  Sodahty  is  a  group  of  Boston  College  men  and  women 
dedicated  to  spread  the  concept  of  Christian  community  on  campus.  In 
promoting  the  spread  of  Christian  love,  the  Sodality  sponsors  retreats 
(open  to  the  University  community),  lecture  series,  prayer  services  and 
formal  Uturgies.  The  office  is  located  in  McElroy  141. 

HONOR  SOCIETIES 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  Beta  of  Massachusetts  is  the  Boston  College 
Chapter  of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  the  only  scholarship  honor  society  in  the  -^-^ 

field  of  commerce  and  business  recognized  by  the  American  Association  of 
CoUegiate  Schools  of  Business.  Election  to  membership  represents  the 
highest  scholastic  honor  that  may  be  won  by  a  student  in  commerce  and 
business. 


Alpha  Sigma  Nu.  A  chapter  of  this  national  honor  fraternity  for 
students  of  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  was  established  at  Boston 
College  in  1939.  Candidates  for  membership,  chosen  during  their  Junior 
year,  must  be  outstanding  in  scholarship,  loyalty  and  service  to  the 
College. 

PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Academy  of  Marketing  Executives  is  open  to  students  who  concentrate 
in  Marketing.  The  club  is  affiliated  with  and  operates  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  American  Marketing  Association. 

Accounting  Academy  has  as  its  objective  the  development  of  a  profes- 
sional attitude  towards  accountancy  as  a  career  and  the  encouragement  of 
high  scholarship  and  sound  business  ethics  among  its  members.  It  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  members  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  current 
problems  in  the  field  of  accountancy  and  business  in  general  through 
discussion  among  its  members  and  lectures  by  businessmen  and  practicing 
accountants.  Frequent  meetings  are  held  jointly  with  the  Finance  Club  to 
discuss  business  problems  of  mutual  interest.  Membership  in  the  Account- 
ing Academy  is  open  to  students  who  concentrate  in  Accounting  and  to 
others  who  manifest  an  interest  in  accounting. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi.  Delta  Eta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  is  a  chapter  of 
the  oldest  professional  business  fraternity  in  the  United  States.  Its  prin- 
cipal objectives  are  to  further  the  welfare  of  its  members,  to  foster 
scientific  research  in  the  fields  of  commerce,  accounting  and  finance,  and 
to  educate  the  public  to  appreciate  and  demand  highest  ideals  therein. 

Business  Club  is  primarily  designed  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  to 
afford  opportunity  to  develop  self-expression  and  initiative  in  furthering 
their  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  business  procedures  and  techniques. 

S.O.M.  Debating  Society  is  intended  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  in 
the  School  of  Management.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  ability,  poise  and 
confidence  in  speaking. 

S.O.M.  Toastmasters'  Circle  is  an  organization  which  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  develop  further  their  skill  and  ability  in  oral 
communication. 

Circle  K  Club,  an  affiliate  of  Kiwanis  International,  is  a  service  organiza- 
tion open  to  undergraduates  after  Freshmen  year. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi.  Delta  Kappa  Chapter  is  a  local  chapter  of  this  national 
professional  business  fraternity  whose  purposes  are  to  foster  the  study  of 
business  in  universities;  to  encourage  scholarship,  social  activity,  and  the 
association  of  students  for  their  mutual  advancement  by  research  and 
students  of  commerce;  and  to  promote  high  standards  of  ethical  conduct 
in  the  community. 

Economics  Academy  offers  its  members  the  opportunity  to  hear  ex- 
"^^         perts  present  their  views  on  modern  economic  problems  and  to  participate 
in  a  discussion  of  them. 

Finance  Club.  Students  who  concentrate  in  Finance  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  this  club.  The  purpose  of  the  Finance  Club  is  to  acquaint 
its  members  with  the  current  trends  in  the  financial  world. 


Foreign  Trade  Club  consists  of  students  of  Economics  and  Business 
Adminstration  who  are  interested  in  foreign  commerce  and  international 
economics.  The  Foreign  Trade  Club  is  officially  affiliated  as  a  student 
chapter  of  the  New  England  Export  Club,  Inc. 

Omega  Alpha  Psi  is  a  professional  business  fraternity  founded  at  Boston 
College.  It  has  for  its  aim  the  orientation  of  undergraduates  to  the  business 
community.  Among  its  activities  are:  a  mutual  investment  club,  business 
seminars  and  lectures  as  well  as  service  to  the  University  in  general. 

Omicron  Chi  Epsilon.  A  chapter  of  the  only  national  honor  society  in 
the  field  of  Economics  was  established  at  Boston  College  in  1959.  Mu 
Chapter  of  Boston  College  elects  to  membership  students  majoring  in 
Economics  in  their  Junior  year,  who  have  shown  high  scholastic  achieve- 
ment and  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  Economics. 

Pi  Sigma  Epsilon.  Alpha  Sigma  Chapter  is  a  local  chapter  of  this 
collegiate  brotherhood  of  men  interested  in  the  advancement  of  market- 
ing, sales  management  and  selling  as  a  career  and  profession,  who  are 
dedicated  to  promote  the  study  of  these  fields  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  to  stimulate  and  foster  improved  methods  and  techniques  and  the 
highest  possible  ethical  standards  in  the  profession  of  marketing,  sales 
management  and  selling. 

Society  for  Advancement  of  Management.  The  Student  Chapter  of  the 
Society  for  Advancement  of  Management  is  the  professional  organization 
of  the  students  who  concentrate  in  Management.  It  works  in  close  coop- 
eration with  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Society  for  Advancement  of 
Management. 

Student  Publications.  The  Journal  of  Business  is  an  undergraduate 
publication  devoted  to  the  written  presentation  of  current  business  topics. 
It  is  written  and  edited  by  students  in  the  School  of  Management.  Its 
purpose  is  to  develop  effective  and  forceful  writing  skills. 

Sub  Turri  is  the  annual  publication  of  the  Seniors  of  the  College.  It  is  a 
pictorial  chronicle  of  the  activities  of  the  class  during  the  four  years  of  its 
undergraduate  life. 

S.O.M.  Newsletter  is  the  official  organ  of  the  S.O.M.  Student  Senate. 

Intramural  Athletics.  The  program  of  Intramural  Athletics,  conducted 
by  a  staff  of  experienced  directors,  serves  in  the  development  of  the 
student  by  providing  opportunities  to  engage  in  basketball,  touch-football, 
tennis,  volleyball,  softbaU,  boxing  and  track. 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

EARLY  ADMISSION.  Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  is  occasionally 
granted  to  able  and  ambitious  students  who  have  not  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  for  a  secondary  school  diploma.  Any  student  of  superior 
achievement   and   maturity   who   has    completed   the   eleventh  grade  of  -^  / 

secondary  school  may  apply  for  Early  Admission.  AH  such  applications  for 
Early  Admission  are  considered  on  an  individual  basis  and  any  interested 
student  who  believes  he  might  qualify  is  invited  to  write  for  instruction  on 
how  to  apply. 
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ADVANCED  PLACEMENT.  Entering  Freshmen  who  have  had  courses 
of  college-level  quality  in  any  subject  may  apply  for  Advanced  Placement 
in  that  subject.  Although  students  seeking  Advanced  Placement  will 
ordinarily  be  required  to  submit  evidence  of  the  quality  of  work  done  in 
the  form  of  Advanced  Placement  Examination  scores,  students  who  have 
completed  work  of  high  distinction  in  high  school  but  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  take  these  Examinations  may  also  be  considered  as  candi- 
dates for  Advanced  Placement.  Advanced  Placement,  with  credit  towards 
the  degree,  will  usually  be  granted  upon  the  submission  of  satisfactory  test 
scores,  but  it  is  not  automatic.  The  high  school  record  as  well  as  faculty 
recommendations  will  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
eventual  placement. 


SOPHOMORE  STANDING.  Entering  students  who  have  completed 
work  of  college-level  quality  in  three  or  more  subjects  may  apply  for 
admission  to  the  College  with  the  rank  of  Sophomore.  Any  student 
admitted  to  Sophomore  standing  is  free  to  complete  his  degree  require- 
ments and  be  graduated  in  three  years. 

No  student  can  be  considered  for  Advanced  Placement  or  Sophomore 
standing  until  he  has  fulfilled  the  regular  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
School  of  Management.  Those  interested  in  securing  Advanced  Placement 
in  subjects  where  examinations  are  not  offered  by  the  Advanced  Place- 
ment Program  or  in  securing  Sophomore  standing  are  urged  to  write  for 
more  specific  information. 


HONORS  PROGRAM  FOR  SUPERIOR  STUDENTS.  To  be  considered 
for  admission  to  the  Honors  Program,  a  student  must  have  a  Dean's  List 
average  for  his  freshman  year,  exhibit  an  ability  to  work  well  with  others 
and  desire  to  develop  his  abilities  by  being  involved  in  the  functions  of  the 
Program.  Throughout  the  Program  a  participant  is  expected  to  remain  on 
the  Dean's  List  and  actively  participate  in  planning  and  executing  Program 
functions. 

The  Honors  Program  has  as  its  goal  the  development  of  professional 
skills  and  leadership  ability  in  the  organizational  world.  If  you  believe  that 
you  have  the  ability,  desire  and  ambition  to  participate  in  this  challenging 
and  rewarding  Honors  Program,  a  brochure  giving  more  complete  details  is 
available.  Write  to  the  Director  of  the  Honors  Program,  School  of  Manage- 
ment, Boston  College,  Chestnut  HiQ,  Massachusetts  02167. 


LOYOLA  LECTURES.  Throughout  the  academic  year  Boston  College 
is  the  host  to  national  and  international  authorities  not  only  in  business, 
but  in  government,  literature,  religion,  the  arts,  science,  human  relations, 
and  law.  The  university,  the  colleges  and  departments  sponsor  the  visits  of 
the  renowned  in  these  fields  to  give  the  students  an  added  dimension  to 
their  collegiate  careers.  The  School  of  Management  is  the  sponsor  of  the 
Loyola  Lecture  Series.  Each  year  two  national  or  international  figures  are 
invited  to  the  campus  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  provocative  discus- 


sions  on  national  and  international  affairs.  Recent  speakers  include  Sean 
Lemass,  Vance  Packard,  William  Sullivan  of  the  F.B.I. ,  Father  Umberto 
Almazan,  Dr.  Tran  Van  Chuong,  and  F.  Lee  Bailey. 

JUNIOR  YEAR  ABROAD.  Students  who  have  demonstrated  ability  to 
do  superior  work  and  given  evidence  of  ability  to  profit  from  a  year's 
study  at  a  university  in  a  foreign  country  may  make  arrangements  to  spend 
their  Junior  year  in  study  abroad.  Students  may  join  groups  studying  at 
universities  in  Austria,  England,  Ireland,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Spain  or 
Belgium. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS.  The  artist-in-residence  program  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Allison  Macomber,  and  the  writer-in-residence  program,  featur- 
ing leaders  in  these  fields,  are  areas  of  activity  for  the  cultural  development 
of  students  in  the  School  of  Management. 


Note:  For  a  complete  listing  of  student  organizations  and  activities  of  the  University, 
consult  the  University  Student  Guide.  Copies  of  the  Guide  are  available  from  the 
Office  of  Student  Activities,  McElroy  Commons  and  from  the  Office  of  University 
Publications,  Lawrence  House. 


UNIVERSITY  SERVICES 


COUNSELING,  ADVISEMENT  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

A  professionally  staffed  Counseling  Office  located  in  each  of  the 
undergraduate  colleges  assists  students  in  matters  pertaining  to  educational 
planning,  career  decisions,  personal  adjustment,  and  mental  health  prob- 
lems. Provisions  for  individual  contact  in  the  areas  of  academic  and 
vocational  advisement,  as  well  as  counseling  and  psychotherapy,  are  in- 
cluded among  the  services. 

Psychiatric  consultation  and  treatment  are  available,  normally  without 
cost  to  the  student,  through  the  College  Mental  Health  Center  of  Boston,  a 
non-profit  psychiatric  facility  with  which  Boston  College  is  affiliated. 
Students  may  request  a  referral  from  one  of  the  campus  Counseling 
Offices,  or  may  contact  the  College  Center  directly  for  an  appointment.  In 
emergency  this  service  is  available  outside  normal  office  hours. 

The  psychologists  staffing  the  Counseling  Offices  believe  that  the  devel- 
opment of  some  types  of  personal  potential  and  the  solution  of  some 
adjustment  difficulties  can  be  achieved  most  effectively  through  group 
experiences.  These  groups  are  available  for  referral  by  both  the  Counseling 
Offices  and  the  College  Center. 

The  Counseling  Offices  in  the  four  colleges  are  administered  by  individ- 
ual directors.  They  are  coordinated  in  function  and  purpose  by  the 
Director  of  University  Counseling  Services  and  the  University  Council  for 
Counseling  Services.  Each  office  is  generally  available  to  students  from  any 


of  the  undergraduate  schools  within  the  university.  The  offices  are  located 
in  Gasson  HaU,  Room  114;  Fulton  Hall,  Room  205;  Gushing  Hall,  Room 
211;  and  Gampion  HaU,  Room  104. 


FOREIGN  STUDENT  ADVISOR 

The  University  maintains  an  International  Student  Office  for  the  infor- 
mation and  assistance  of  all  students  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  this  Office  acts  as  an  information  center  for  foreign 
nationals  in  matters  relating  to  non-academic  activities.  All  foreign 
nationals  in  the  School  of  Management  are  required  to  register  with  this 
office  at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  term. 


MILITARY  CONTACT  ADVISORY  BOARD 

A  board  of  advisors  has  been  established  at  Boston  GoUege  in  order  to 
provide  information  and  direction  on  matters  connected  with  military 
service.  This  board  consists  of  lay  faculty  members  who  are  either  veterans 
or  members  of  reserve  units  in  the  various  branches  of  the  service.  Through 
this  board  students  are  able  to  receive  most  recently  released  information 
regarding  opportunities  in  the  service  and  are  able  to  receive  advice  on  any 
matters  connected  with  selective  service,  enlistment,  or  deferments.  In- 
quiries may  be  directed  to  the  Placement  Bureau,  Alumni  Hall. 


OFFICE  OF  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  Office  of  Student  Activities  serves  as  an  aid  to  student  organiza- 
tions in  promoting  an  active  program  of  involvement  outside  the  class- 
room. The  Director  of  Student  Activities  and  his  staff  are  available  to 
advise,  encourage,  and  stimulate  student  efforts  to  insure  the  necessary 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  responsibility  for  viable  programs.  He  also  acts 
as  a  liaison  between  student  groups  and  the  administration.  The  Office  of 
Student  Activities  is  located  in  McElroy  Gommons,  Room  141,  and  is  a 
center  of  resources  and  information  for  all  student  activities,  equipped 
with  lounge  facilities,  typewriters,  telephones,  and  duplicating  machines. 


OFFICE  OF  TESTING  SERVICES 

The  Office  of  Testing  Services  is  unique  within  the  University  in  that  its 
wide  variety  of  functions  serve  those  on  all  levels  of  Boston  GoUege. 

Faculty,  graduate  students,  and  undergraduate  may  avail  themselves  of 
services  which  range  from  consultation  to  standard  testing  for  purposes 
which  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

The  abiUty  of  the  Office  of  Testing  Services  to  offer  increasingly 
effective  and  efficient  services  is  substantially  enhanced  by  the  implemen- 
tation of  Electronic  Data  Processing.  EDP  has  enabled  the  Testing  faculty 
and  staff  to  supply  the  client  with  extensive  scoring,  percentile  conversion, 
and  comparative  profiHng  in  a  relatively  short  time. 


PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

Boston  College  offers  assistance  to  students  and  graduates  in  solving  the 
problem  of  employment  both  during  their  college  course  and  afterwards. 
The  Placement  Office  helps  them  in  obtaining  information  about  the 
nature  of  requirements  of  various  business  and  industrial  occupations  as 
well  as  educational  and  professional  positions.  It  also  endeavors  to  learn  of 
specific  opportunities  for  permanent  employment  in  these  fields.  While  the 
selection  of  a  business  position  and  the  choice  of  a  career  must  be  left  to 
the  individual,  the  Office  has  information  which  enables  it  to  assist  the 
applicant  in  making  an  intelligent  choice. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

For  resident  students  a  registered  nurse  is  in  attendance  to  provide  for 
medical  attention  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  and  to  supervise  hospi- 
talization when  it  is  necessary.  The  Health  Unit,  Gushing  126,  is  open  to  all 
students  throughout  every  class  day. 


STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

The  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  has  the  responsibility  for  over- 
seeing the  administration  of  the  following  areas  within  the  University: 
admissions.  Dean  of  Students,  counseling  services,  placement,  health  ser- 
vices, foreign  student  activities,  financial  aid,  spiritual  activities,  athletics, 
the  food  service,  housing,  and  the  Office  of  Student  Activities.  In  addition, 
he  or  his  assistant  serves  as  faculty  advisor  to  the  Undergraduate  Govern- 
ment. The  Student  Affairs  program  coordinates  all  the  dimensions  of 
student  life  in  the  University  apart  from  strictly  academic  work. 

UNIVERSITY  CHAPLAIN 

The  University  Chaplain,  together  with  his  assistants  and  the  coopera- 
tion and  advice  of  a  student  committee,  plans  and  coordinates  the  religious 
activities  of  the  campus:  liturgy,  liturgical  music,  retreats,  and  discussion 
groups.  He  is  personally  available  to  all  students  for  counselling,  confes- 
sions, or  discussion.  He  publishes  throughout  the  campus  the  times  and 
places  of  all  religious  activities.  Through  his  office,  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  students,  singly  or  in  groups,  to  take  advantage  of  these  special 
religious  opportunities. 

The  office  of  the  University  Chaplain  is  centrally  located  in  McElroy 
Commons,  opposite  the  bookstore.  It  has  an  attractive  lounge  with  a 
variety  of  books  and  periodicals  where  students  are  welcome  to  come  for 
reading,  study,  conversation,  or  relaxation. 


Note:  For  a  complete  listing  of  University  services,  consult  the  University  Student 
Guide. 
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PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION 


CURRICULUM 


1.  THE  BASIC  PROGRAM  FOR  ALL  FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 
English  1 
Mathematics  3 
Theology  Elective 
Language,  Social  Science 
Natural  Science 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

Second  Semester 
English  2 
Mathematics  4 
Philosophy  22 
Social  Science,  Language 
Natural  Science 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 
Economics  1 
Marketing 

Accounting  (Control) 
Theology  Elective 
Management 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 

Second  Semester 
Economics  2 
Business  Law 
Finance 

Philosophy  (Ethics) 
Organizational  Behavior 

Credits 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 

Junioi 

•Year 

First  Semester 
Theology  Elective 
History 
Economics  51 
Major  Course 
Elective 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

Second  Semester 
Philosophy  76 
History 
Major  Course 
Major  Course 
Elective 

Credits 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 
Business  Policy 
Major  Course 
Major  Course 
Elective 
Elective 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

Second  Semester 

Major  Course 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 

Credits 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15 

15 
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The  above  indicates  a  curriculum  presently  in  force  for  students  en- 
rolled in  academic  year  1970-1971. 

Present  Sophomores  were  required  to  carry  6  hours  of  Introductory 
Accounting  as  freshmen.  Present  freshmen  will  take  6  hours  of  Accounting 
as  Sophomores. 


II.  FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 


ACCOUNTING 


The  curriculum  for  students  who  concentrate  in  Accounting  is  designed 
to  provide  them  with  a  broad  understanding  of  the  theory  and  techniques 
of  accounting.  The  comprehensive  training  in  accountancy  offered  is 
aimed  at  preparing  students  for  executive  positions  in  business  or  govern- 
ment, such  as  that  of  controller,  chief  accountant,  internal  auditor  or 
budget  director  and  also  provides  intensive  training  for  those  students  who 
intend  to  practice  as  Certified  Public  Accountants. 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester 

Intermediate  Accounting  51  3       Advanced  Accounting  52 

Cost  Accounting  55  3 


First  Semester 
Advanced  Accounting 

Problems  101 
Financial  Administration* 
Tax  Accounting  103* 


Credits 

3 


Senior  Year 

redits      Second  Semester 

Credits 

Advanced  Accounting 

3           Problems  102 

3 

3       Auditing  104* 

3 

3       A.D.P.  Systems  and 

Control  106* 

3 

*Elective 
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ECONOMICS 

The  required  curriculum  for  Economics  Majors  is  designed  to  introduce 
the  student  in  his  Junior  year  to  statistical  reasoning  and  techniques. 
Electives  permit  further  study  in  a  wide  range  of  fields,  including  money 
and  banking,  economic  development,  international  trade,  economic  his- 
tory and  labor  economics.  The  major  in  economics  provides  a  general 
background  which  is  useful  to  those  planning  careers  in  law,  government 
service,  or  business  as  well  as  those  planning  careers  as  professional 
economists. 


First  Semester 

Microeconomic  Theory  101 
Money  and  Banking* 


Junior  Year 

Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

3       Macroeconomic  Theory  102  3 

3 


Senior  Year 


First  Semester  Credits 

Labor  Economics  140*  3 

Economic  Development  173*         3 

*Elective 


Second  Semester 
International  Trade  171* 
History  of  Economic 
Thought  133* 


Credits 

3 


FINANCE 

Finance  prepares  the  student  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  internal  financial  administration  of  a  busi- 
ness. It  deals  with  problems  of  working  capital,  sales  forecasting,  cash 
budgeting,  long  and  short  run  borrowing  techniques,  and  a  knowledge  of 
kinds  and  sources  of  funds  available  in  the  security  markets. 

The  finance  student  must  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  accounting  and 
corporate  finance,  analysis  of  financial  statements,  source  and  application 
of  funds,  cost  control,  inventory  control,  the  use  of  statistics  as  a  man- 
agerial tool,  and  the  influence  of  taxes,  business  law  and  economics  on 
management  decisions. 

This  field  of  concentration  also  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  for  a 
knowledge  of  real  estate,  insurance,  the  principles  of  investment,  banking 
administration,  and  international  finance. 


First  Semester 
Investment  Principles 

and  Analysis  51 
Banking  and  Money  53 


First  Semester 

Financial  Management  101 

Taxes  103* 

*  Elective 


Junior  Year 

Credits      Second  Semester 

Banking  and  Money  54 
3 
3 


Credits 
3 


Senior  Year 

Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

3       Financial  Management  102*  3 


International  Finance  110* 


MANAGEMENT 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Management  is  twofold:  to  provide 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  production  function  of  business  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  business  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  successful 
management  of  its  organization,  operation,  and  control;  and  to  impart  an 
appreciation  of  the  problems  faced  by  top-level  management  and  a  sound 
philosophy  that  may  be  utilized  in  their  solution. 

Its  aim  is  to  integrate  the  traditional  concepts  of  management  with  the 
modern  quantitative  and  behavioral  research  in  business,  to  develop  busi- 
ness managers. 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Personnel  Management  52  3       Quantitative  Decision 

Production  Controls  70  3  Making  61  3 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester  Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Operations  Management  110  3       Operations  Management  1 1 1  3 

Collective  Bargaining  104  3 


MANAGEMENT  AND  COMPUTER  SCIENCES 

The  curriculum  for  the  student  concentrating  in  the  MCS  Area  is 
designed  to  provide  understanding,  background,  and  skiQs  in  two  related, 
rapidly  emerging  fields.  The  use  of  quantitative  methods  to  study  complex 
management  decision  problems  has  been  getting  increased  acceptance  in  a 
variety  of  management  organizations  (i.e.,  industrial  organizations;  educa- 
tional institutions;  government;  hospitals;  financial  institutions;  etc.)  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Simultaneously,  these  same  organizations  have  found 
widespread  need  for  computer  applications,  systems  and  services. 

The  student  who  concentrates  in  this  area  should  have  economics  and 
mathematics  background  before  entering  this  major  in  his  junior  year. 
Students  must  have  a  full  year  of  Economics  (Ec  1  and  Ec  2)  and  at  least 
three  courses  in  Mathematics  including  differential  and  integral  calculus  as 
prerequisites,  to  be  admitted  to  this  major.  In  special  instances,  students 
may  be  admitted  without  this  recommended  background.  Students  who 
have  questions  should  check  their  eligibility  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

In  addition  to  the  concentration  in  requirements  noted  below,  the  staff 
offers  a  variety  of  important  electives  including  courses  in  such  areas  as 
systems  analysis,  information  systems,  long-range  planning,  advanced 
operations  research  methods,  statistical  forecasting  methods,  advanced 
statistical  methods,  simulation  methods  and  applications,  advanced  com- 
puter systems  design,  and  programming. 

There  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  persons  trained  in  these  areas. 
Graduate  Schools  are  most  anxious  to  admit  students  with  such  skills.  For 
students  not  seeking  graduate  school  experience  and  training,  most  busi- 
nesses and  other  organizations  provide  fine  opportunities  for  persons  with 
backgrounds  in  management  and  computer  sciences. 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester                                  Credits  Second  Semester                             Credits 

Statistical  Analysis  for  Statistical  Analysis  for 

Business  Decisions  I  MC  53*        3  Business  Decisions  I  MC  56          3 

Computer  Science  and  Systems  Computer  Science  and  Systems 

I,  MC60                                        3  II,  MC70                                      3 


First  Semester 
Operations  Research  I, 
MC  101 


Senior  Year 

Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

Operations  Research  II 
3  MC  102  3 


*Stu(lents  enrolled  in  the  MCS  concentration  should  not  take  Ec  51  but 
should  take  MC53  as  indicated. 


MARKETING 

Marketing  covers  that  segment  of  business  whose  prime  objective  is  to 
discover  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  industrial  and  ultimate  consumers. 
Functionally,  marketing  includes  such  activities  as  buying,  selling,  pricing, 
researching,  transporting  and  storing  of  goods  and  services.  Institutions 
which  are  primarily  involved  in  marketing  range  from  retailers  and  whole- 
salers to  advertising  agencies  and  export  houses. 

Marketing  is  a  challenging  field  because  we  exist  in  a  business  society 
characterized  by  excess  productive  capacity.  Today's  challenge  is  not  to 
make  a  product  but  rather  to  distribute  it  as  a  profit  to  the  businessman 
and  in  a  condition  which  completely  satisfies  the  consumer. 

The  approach  used  to  study  marketing  is  analytical  and  experimental. 
Systems  analyses,  program  experimentation  and  case  applications  are  inter- 
woven within  a  decision-making  framework  so  that  the  student  is  provided 
throughout  the  marketing  curriculum  with  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  major  tools  and  guides  required  of  today's  Marketing  Manager. 


First  Semester 
Consumer  Behavior  52 
Communications  and 
Promotion  54 


First  Semester 
Marketing  Research  103 


Junior  Year 

Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

3       Marketing  Management  56  3 


Senior  Year 

Credits      Second  Semester  Credits 

3       Marketing  Research  104  3 

Quantitative  Marketing  105  3 


GENERAL  BUSINESS 

With  the  Dean's  permission,  students  may  concentrate  in  General  Busi- 
ness. This  concentration  is  especially  useful  for  those  who  plan  to  associate 
themselves  with  smaller  firms,  where  functions  are  not  highly  specialized. 
Students  concentrating  in  General  Business  may  select  a  program  drawn 
from  the  course  offerings  of  the  various  departments.  This  program  must 
have  the  approval  of  a  faculty  director. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

I.  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

ACCOUNTING 

1.  ELEMENTARY  ACCOUNTING  I  (3  credits) 

The  basic  principles  necessary  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
books  and  records  used  in  business  are  stressed.  Financial  transactions  are 
studied  and  alternative  treatments  are  analyzed  for  the  recording  of  sales, 
purchases,  depreciation  and  balance  sheet  items.  The  theoretical  aspects  of 
accounting  are  emphasized  throughout  the  course,  although  adjustments, 
working  papers  and  the  preparation  of  financial  statements  are  also 
stressed. 

2.  ELEMENT AR Y  ACCOUNTING  II  (3  credits) 

Basic  concepts  and  procedures  of  accounting  are  further  developed. 
Trading  and  manufacturing  operations  of  business  organizations  are 
studied.  Analysis  of  the  various  types  of  assets  and  liabilities  is  made. 
Statement  analysis  is  emphasized;  fund  statements,  cash  flow  statements 
and  the  basic  concepts  of  consolidation  are  explored. 

31.     CONTROL  (3  credits) 

A  managerial  control  through  the  use  of  cost  data  is  stressed.  Among 
the  subjects  covered  are  budgeting,  standard  cost  analysis,  cost-volume- 
profit  relationship,  differential  costs,  direct  costing  and  distribution  cost 
analysis. 

51.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  I  (3  credits) 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  accounting  theory  to  practice 
problems  in  order  to  develop  financial  statements  of  proper  form  and 
content.  The  relationship  between  various  financial  statements  is  con- 
stantly reaffirmed.  Assets  items  of  the  balance  sheet  are  treated  compre- 
hensively. 

52.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  II  (3  credits) 

During  the  second  semester  liabilities,  reserves,  funds  and  stockholders 
equity  items  are  thoroughly  treated.  Presentation  is  made  of  the  analysis 
of  financial  statements  through  the  use  of  the  ratio  method  and  the 
consequent  critical  appraisal  attendant  upon  this  method  of  analysis  is 
stressed. 

55.     COST  ACCOUNTING  (3  credits) 

The   control  aspects   of  material,   labor  and  overhead  accounting  are 


stressed.  The  course  covers  such  areas  as  job  and  process  costs,  standard 
costs,  direct  costing,  marketing  costs,  costs  in  decision  making,  capital 
budgeting  and  profit  planning. 

101.     ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  (3  credits) 

This  course  includes  accounting  problems  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
consolidated  financial  statements  and  in  home  and  branch  office  relation- 
ships. Mergers  and  pooling  problems  are  stressed.  Special  problems  in  fund 
and  budgetary  accounting  for  government  entities  and  hospitals  are 
covered. 


102.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS  (3  credits) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  in  the  student  the  ability  to 
solve  a  variety  of  complex  problems  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  either 
public  professional  examinations  or  executive  accounting  work  in  private 
business.  This  is  attained  through  a  study  of  typical  cases  and  exercises  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Cases  in  control- 
lerships  providing  training  in  the  collection,  analysis  and  presentation  of 
information  for  modern  business  management  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

103.  TAX  ACCOUNTING  (3  credits) 

This  course  considers  the  Massachusetts  and  Federal  Income  Tax  Laws, 
with  applications  to  individuals,  partnerships,  fiduciaries  and  corporations. 
An  intensive  series  of  practical  problems  covering  concrete  situations 
illustrates  the  meanings  of  the  laws.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  economic 
and  historic  viewpoints.  A  study  is  made  of  federal  estate,  gift  and  excise 
laws  and  state  inheritance  and  excise  tax  laws. 

104.  AUDITING  (3  credits) 

This  course  presents  both  the  theory  and  the  procedure  of  auditing. 
The  subjects  covered  include  various  types  of  audits,  the  preparation  of 
working  papers  and  reports,  the  relationship  with  the  client  and  profes- 
sional ethics.  The  materials  used  are  practice  sets,  problems  and  the  actual 
books  of  business  organizations  that  have  ceased  operations.  The  course 
offers  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  various  classes  of  enter- 
prise and  provides  a  test  under  conditions  which  correspond  to  those  met 
in  practice.  The  student  receives  individual  instruction  on  his  assignments. 

105.  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION  (3  credits) 

This  course  develops  the  administrative  functions,  quantitative  tech- 
niques and  judgments  in  the  problems  of  fiscal  management  through 
practice  in  the  evaluation  of  alternatives.  Areas  of  emphasis  include  admin- 
istrative organization,  working  capital  management,  such  as  banking  rela- 
tionships, cash,  credit  and  collection  procedures,  inventory  and  property 
control.  Forecasting,  price  level  changes,  comprehensive  budgeting, 
measuring  the  parameters  of  financial  needs  and  resources  and  profit 
determinants  in  the  disposition  of  capital  are  given  special  consideration. 
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106.     EDP INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (3  credits) 

The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  a  realistic 
concept  of  the  computer  as  a  management  tool,  and  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  its  present  and  future  capabilities  when  effectively 
employed  by  professional  accountants  and  financial  managers.  The  course 
will  cover  all  aspects  of  computer  technology  including  hardware,  and 
programming,  with  emphasis  on  systems  analysis  and  design.  The  course 
requires  students:  (1)  to  perform  an  information  processing  simulation 
model  on  the  university  computer,  (2)  to  program  and  solve  computa- 
tional problems  on  a  time  sharing  computer  system  and  (3)  to  design  a 
multi-dimensional  information  system  for  providing  the  management  of  a 
particular  company  with  the  immediate  and  relevant  information  concern- 
ing the  many  facets  of  the  company's  operations.  Lab  fee  $25.00 


107.     BASIC  ACCOUNTING  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
books  and  records  used  in  business  and  as  such  includes  introduction  to 
the  basic  principles  of  accounting  and  the  preparation  of  financial  state- 
ments. 


108.     BASIC  ACCOUNTING  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  available  to  those  students  qualified  and  who  have 
completed  107  Basic  Accounting.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  further 
develop  basic  concepts  and  procedures  of  accounting  and  introduces  the 
student  to  managerial  functions  of  accounting  and  a  limited  approach  to 
case  study  in  the  problems  and  application  of  fiscal  management. 


109.     RESEARCH  SEMINAR  (3  credits) 

Research  is  carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  Account- 
ing Department.  The  focus  of  the  course  is  on  investigations  in  the  field  of 
accounting  and  related  subjects. 


FACULTY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ACCOUNTING 

Chairman:  Arthur  L.  Glynn 
'^^        Professor:  Paul  Devlin 

Assistant  Professors:  William  A.  DeMalia,  Stanley  J.  Dmohowski,  John  L. 

Harrington,  Frederick  J.  Zappala 
instructor:  Thomas  Cummings,  Eric  Stenholm,  Thomas  KeUey 
Lecturer:  John  Zimka 
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ECONOMICS 


1 .  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  -  MICRO  (3  credits) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  an  analysis  of  the  pricing  of 
commodities  and  factors  of  production,  firm  and  industry  equilibrium 
under  various  market  structures,  international  trade  and  payments,  and 
comparative  economic  systems. 

2.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  -  MACRO  (3  credits) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  an  analysis  of  the  determination 
of  the  level  of  income  and  employment,  fluctuations  in  income,  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy,  inflation,  and  growth. 

51.     STATISTICS  (3  credits) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  student  the  basic  techniques 
used  in  the  compilation  and  calculation  of  economic  statistics,  and  to 
equip  him  with  patterns  of  analysis  and  interpretation  of  quantitative  data. 
The  following  topics  are  considered:  collection  and  classification  of  data; 
tabular  and  graphic  presentation;  frequency  distribution;  measurers  of 
central  tendency;  normal  curve,  reliability  of  measurers;  time  series  anal- 
ysis; index  numbers;  simple  correlation.  The  course  involves  lecturers, 
problems  and  laboratory  work. 

101.  MICROECONOMIC  THEORY  (3  credits) 

This  course  develops  a  theoretical  framework  with  which  to  analyze  the 
two  basic  economic  units,  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  This  analysis  is 
then  employed  to  investigate  the  determination  of  price  and  output  in 
various  market  situations,  implications  for  welfare  and  the  construct  of 
general  economic  equilibrium. 

(Both  Semesters). 

102.  MACROECONOmC  THEORY  (3  credits) 

This  course  intends  to  equip  the  student  for  the  analysis  of  the 
determination  of  employment  and  of  national  income  and  its  components. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  Keynesian  theory  of  employment,  interest, 
and  money  and  on  post-Keynesian  cycle  and  growth  models. 

(Both  Semesters). 

105.     MICROECONOMIC  THEORY  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Ec  101  except  that  greater  use  of  mathe- 
matics will  be  made.  Students  taking  this  course  must  have  had  calculus.  ^^ 
Additional  mathematical  topics  will  be   developed  as  their  need  arises. 
Students   considering  graduate  work  in  economics  as  well  as  those  with 
mathematical  inclination  are  strongly  urged  to  take  this  section. 

(First  Semester). 


106.     MACROECONOMC  THEORY  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  the  same  as  Ec  102  except  that  greater  use  wiU  be  made 
of  mathematics.  Students  taking  this  course  must  have  had  calculus. 
(Second  Semester). 

121.  ECONOMIC  STA TISTICS  (3  credits) 

Probability,  random  variables,  sampling  distributions,  estimation  of 
parameters,  tests  of  hypotheses,  regression  as  applied  to  economic  models. 
This  is  a  self-contained  course  in  statistical  inference  as  applied  to  eco- 
nomics. 

(Both  Semesters). 

122.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ECONOMISTS  I  (3  credits) 

1.  Introductory  analysis  of  real  valued  functions  of  one  variable: 
function  concept,  limits,  derivatives,  maxima  and  minima,  integrals,  loga- 
rithmic and  exponential  functions.  2.  Arithmetic  of  matrices  and  deter- 
minants. 3.  Elementary  economic  applications. 

(First  Semester). 

123.  MATHEMATICS  FOR  ECONOMISTS  II  (3  credits) 

1.  Calculus  of  vector  functions  treating  (a)  differential  calculus:  partial 
derivatives,  jacobians,  differentials,  maxima  and  minima  of  functions  of 
several  variables,  Lagrange  multipliers,  implicit  and  inverse  function  theo- 
rem and  (b)  integral  calculus:  multiple  and  iterated  integrals.  2.  Linear 
algebra:  theory  of  Hnear  spaces  and  linear  transformations.  3.  Difference 
and  differential  equations.  4.  Applications  in  mathematical  economics. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  122. 

(Second  Semester). 

124.  ECONOMETRICS  I:  PROBABILITY  AND 

STATISTICS  (3  credits) 

This  course  presents  the  statistical  background  required  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  Econometrics:  probability,  random  variables  (discrete 
and  continuous),  sampling  distributions,  estimation  (estimators  and  their 
properties,  including  asymptotic  properties)  and  hypothesis  testing. 

Prerequisite:  Calculus. 

(First  Semester). 

125.  ECONOMETRICS  (3  credits) 

A  development  of  the  analytical  techniques  for  the  statistical  measure- 
ment and  testing  of  theoretical  economic  relationships.  The  course  begins 
with  a  review  of  the  methods  and  problems  associated  with  simple  and 
^'^  multiple  linear  regression  and  includes  a  consideration  of  modern  methods 
of  estimating  the  parameters  equations  in  simultaneous  economic  models. 

Prerequisite:  Ec  124  or  its  equivalent.  Ec  121  is  not  sufficient  for  this 
purpose. 

(Second  Semester). 


131.  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  (3  credits) 

This  course  analyzes  various  theoretically  and  empirically  significant 
aspects  of  economic  history.  Current  economic  theories  wiU  be  analyzed 
using  evidence  drawn  from  economic  history.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  comparative  examination  of  quantitative  evidence  following  the 
industrialization  of  England,  Germany,  and  France. 

Not  offered  1970-1971;  offered  1971-1972 

132.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  (3  credits) 

Various  aspects  of  American  Economic  history  will  be  elucidated 
through  the  use  of  economic  theory.  Conversely,  a  variety  of  historical 
materials  will  be  used  to  suggest  desirable  alterations  in  certain  economic 
models. 

(Second  Semester). 

133.  HISTOR  Y  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT  (3  credits) 

This  course  surveys  the  main  trends  of  Western  economic  thought  from 
ancient  times  to  Keynes.  The  economists'  ideas  will  be  related  to  the 
socio-economic  and  intellectual  background  of  their  times. 

(Both  Semesters). 


135.     HISTORY  OF  ASIAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT        (3  credits) 

For  the  period  between  1850  and  the  present,  theoretically  and  empir- 
ically significant  aspects  (impact  of  historical  institutions,  absorptions  of 
modern  technology  and  economic  organization,  patterns  of  capital  forma- 
tion and  other  quantitatively  observable  data,  introduction  of  various 
types  of  government  control  and  planning)  of  the  economic  growth  of 
China,  Japan,  and  selected  Southeast  Asian  nations  will  be  examined. 

Not  offered  1970-1971;  offered  1971-1972. 

140.  LABOR  ECONOMICS  (3  credits) 

Critical  issues  in  labor  economics  will  be  examined  against  a  back- 
ground of  study  of  the  institutions  of  collective  bargaining  and  the 
economics  of  wages  and  employment.  Insights  into  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process  and  the  determinants  of  wages  and  employment  will  be  applied 
to  three  current  problems,  technological  change,  unemployment  and  the 
disadvantaged  worker,  and  the  impact  of  collective  bargaining  on  wages. 

(First  Semester). 

141 .  THE  CONS  UMER  RE  VOL  UTION  IN  THE  WORLD 

ECONOMY  (3  credits)  43 

Case  studies  in  the  Consumer  Revolution:  the  objectives,  methods,  and 
effects  of  the  Consumer  Revolution  in  selected  areas  and  industries,  e.g., 
automobiles,  credit,  health  care,  food. 

(First  Semester). 
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142.     SEMINAR  ON  GOVERNMENT  CONSUMER 

PROTECTION  ACTIVITIES  (3  credits) 

The  role  of  national  and  local  governments  in  consumer  protection; 
U.S.  and  foreign  government  agencies  and  laws  to  prevent  consumer  fraud, 
to  control  restrictive  business  practices,  to  license  occupations,  to  regulate 
consumer  credit,  to  enforce  health  and  safety  standards,  and  to  improve 
consumer  welfare. 

(Second  Semester). 

153.     INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  (3  credits) 

An  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  market  structures  to  the  market 
conduct  of  business  enterprises  and  of  each  of  these  to  market  perform- 
ance will  be  made,  with  examples  from  specific  industries.  The  market 
performance  that  results  from  different  types  of  structure  and  of  conduct 
will  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  objectives  of  public  poHcy. 

Prerequisite:  Ec.  101  or  Ec.  105  or  permission. 

(First  Semester). 

161.     MONEY  AND  BANKING  (3  credits) 

This  course  analyzes  the  fundamentals  of  the  banking  systems  and 
deposit  creation,  the  organization  and  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  the  central  bank  monetary  policy. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  102  or  106  or  permission. 

(Both  Semesters). 

166.     FISCAL  POLICY  (3  credits) 

An  analysis  of  federal,  state,  and  local  government  expenditures  to 
provide  goods  and  services,  and  to  affect  the  allocation  of  resources  by  the 
private  sector;  criteria  for  public  investment;  alternative  methods  of 
financing  government  expenditures  with  emphasis  on  problems  of  state 
and  local  governments.  The  analysis  will  stress  current  U.S.  problems. 

Prerequisite:  Ec.  101  or  1 05,  or  concurrent. 

(Both  Semesters). 

111.     THEOR  Y  OF  INTERNA TIONAL  TRADE  (3  credits) 

The  theory  of  international  specialization  with  its  focus  on  world  trade 
and  factor  movements  is  the  primary  concern  of  this  course.  Topics  such 
as  tariff  protection,  trade  problems  of  the  developing  nations,  and  customs 
unions  will  also  be  covered. 

Prerequisite:  Ec.  1 01  or  Ec.  1 05;  Ec.  1 02  or  Ec.  1 06,  or  concurrent  or 
permission. 

(First  Semester). 

172.     INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  (3  credits) 

This  course  analyzes  international  payments  arising  from  trade  and 
investments.  Disequilibria  like  the  U.S.  dollar  problem  receive  much  atten- 
tion. Students  study  theories  of  devaluation  and  reasons  for  international 
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monetary  reform.  Foreign  investments  will  be  investigated  in  relation  to 
worldwide  poverty  and  the  phenomenon  of  imperialism.  The  course  may 
be  taken  in  addition  to  Ec.  171  or  as  a  self-contained  unit. 

Prerequisite:  Ec  101  or  105;  Ec.  102  or  106,  or  concurrent  or  per- 
mission. 

(Second  Semester) 

173.     ECONOMIC  DE  VELOPMENT  (3  credits) 

This  course  begins  with  a  survey  of  leading  theories  of  economic 
development  and  their  application.  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  problems 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  programs  for  stimulating  economic 
growth  in  the  poor  nations.  Wide  reading  is  required  and  papers  will  be 
presented  in  class  for  student  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Ec.  102  or  Ec.  106  or  permission. 

(Both  Semesters). 

175.     BLACK  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  U.S.  (3  credits) 

The  current  economic,  social,  and  power  position  of  Blacks  in  the  U.S., 
historical  background  and  migration  patterns,  discrimination  and  the  free 
enterprise  system,  the  question  of  reparations,  and  alternative  strategies 
for  Black  economic  development. 

(Second  Semester). 

111.     POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 

(3  credits) 

An  interdisciplinary  survey  of  the  current  state  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  sub-Sahara  Africa  and  its  prospects  in  the  near  future.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  different  forms  of  economic  organization  and 
the  policy  problems  involved  in  achieving  rapid  growth. 

(First  Semester). 

178.     AFRICAN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  (3  credits) 

An  investigation  of  aspects  of  development  economics  and  the  rele- 
vance of  growth  in  two  or  three  case  studies  of  African  countries. 
(Second  Semester). 

180.  CAPITAL  THEORY  AND  FINANCE  (3  credits) 

Valuation  of  assets,  rates  of  return,  cost  of  capital,  risk  and  portfolio 
choice,  the  firm's  investment  decision,  and  special  problems  in  investment 
such  as  human  capital,  the  public  sector,  the  tax  structure,  and  the  growth 
of  conglomerates. 

Prerequisite:  Ec.  101  or  Ec.  105  and  Ec.  121  or  Ec.  124,  or  with 
permission. 

Not  offered  1970-1971;  offered  1971-1972. 

181 .  LABOR  AND  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  (3  credits) 
This  course  is  a  critical  review  and  analysis  of  the  evolution  of  public 


labor  policy  in  the  United  States,  including  examination  in  depth  of  the 
issues  stemming  from  the  growing  influence  of  organization  and  collective 
negotiations,  in  non-profit  institutions,  among  certain  professional  groups, 
and  in  federal,  state,  and  municipal  employment. 
(Second  Semester). 


194.  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CITY  (3  credits) 

The  problems  that  are  unique  to  the  city  as  opposed  to  the  region  or 
the  nation,  will  be  identified  and  examined.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
income  maintenance,  housing,  city  finance,  intra-metropolitan  location  of 
residential  and  business  activity,  and  provisions  of  local  government  ser- 
vices. 

(Second  Semester). 

195.  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  BLOC  COUNTRIES 

(3  credits) 

An  analysis  of  resource  allocation  in  planned  economies,  the  meaning 
of  recent  price  reforms,  intra-bloc  economic  ties,  and  East-West  economic 
relations.  Open  to  non-majors. 

(First  Semester). 

197.  SOVIET  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  (3  credits) 

Analysis  of  factors  determining  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Soviet 
economy  and  of  methods  used  by  Soviet  planners  in  mobilizing  resources 
and  in  their  allocation.  Special  attention  is  given  to  recent  reforms  of 
managerial  incentives  and  to  the  operational  efficiency  of  the  Soviet 
economy. 

Not  offered  in  1970-1971;  offered  in  1971-1972. 

198.  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS  (3  credits) 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
operational  principles  of  non-capitaUst  economic  systems  such  as  demo- 
cratic socialism,  Societ  type  economies,  and  Yugoslav  market  socialism. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  economic  planning 
and  to  the  ways  in  which  various  economic  systems  attempt  to  achieve 
rapid  growth,  efficient  resource  allocation,  and  social  welfare. 

Not  offered  in  1970-1971;  offered  in  1971-1972. 

199-H.     SENIOR  HONORS  PAPER  (3  credits) 

The  student  works  under  the  direction  of  an  individual  professor. 
^  y-  (First  Semester) . 

199-1.     INDEPENDENT  STUDY  (3  credits) 

The  student  works  under  the  direction  of  an  individual  professor. 
(Both  Semesters). 


200.      THE  STUDY  OF  URBANIZATION  AND  URBAN  LIFE  (3  credits) 

An  interdisciplinary  course,  led  by  a  team  of  social  scientists,  which 
seeks  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  questions,  approaches,  and  analytical 
tools  of  the  social  sciences  and  other  disciplines  in  the  study  of  the  process 
of  urbanization,  the  nature  of  urban  change,  and  the  structure,  conditions, 
consequences,  and  prospect  of  urban  life. 

Prerequisites:  Junior  level  and  the  completion  of  the  core  requirements 
in  History  and  Social  Science. 

(First  Semester). 


FACULTY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

Professors:    Rev.    Robert  J.   McEwen,   S.J.,   Leon  Smolinski,  Donald  J. 

White,  Kozo  Yamamura*** 
Associate  Professors:  Vladimir  N.  Bandera,  David  A.  Belsley,  Rev.  Ernest 

B.  Foley,  S.J.,  H.  Michael  Mann  (Chairman),**  Francis  M.  McLaughlin, 

Harold  Peterson  (Assistant  Chairman). 
Assistant  Professors:  James  E.  Anderson,   Rev.   Robert  J.  Cheney,  S.J., 

William  J.  Duffy,  Vincent  F.  Dunfey,*  Kenneth  A.  Lewis,  Rev.  John  J. 

Murphy,  S.J.,*  Adolph  L.  Vandendorpe. 
Instructors:  Steven  D.  Beggs,  David  Scheffman,  John  D.  Shilling,  Richard 

W.  Tresch,  Robert  B.  Wallace. 
Lecturers:  John  Chizmar,  Dorothy  Sparrow. 
Teaching  Fellows:   Robert  Cuomo,  Alice  Gerster,  Zena  Johnson,  Gene 

Kirk,  Jack  Lucken,  Michael  Metzler,  Glen  Ramsey. 

*  On  Sabbatical  Leave,  all  year 

**  On  Sabbatical  Leave,  second  semester 

***  On  Leave  of  Absence 


FINANCE 

21 .     CORPORATION  FINANCE  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  financial  decision-making  process. 
Topics  treated  intensively  include  the  flow  of  funds,  financial  analysis  and 
forecasting,  working  capital  management,  money  and  capital  markets, 
financial  leverage,  the  cost  of  capital,  the  concept  of  present  value  and 
capital  budgeting.  The  course  also  considers  the  influence  of  political, 
social  and  economic  factors  on  the  financial  decision-making  process. 

51.     INVESTMENT  PRINCIPLES  AND  ANALYSIS  (3  credits) 

A  course   designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  both  the  nature  and  ^ ' 

valuation  of  financial  assets.  The  investment  process,  investment  risks, 
various  investment  media  and  the  operation  of  the  capital  markets  are 
discussed.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  critical  analysis  of  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  security  issuers  and  on  sources  of  investment  informa- 


tion.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the  capitalized  earnings  approach  to 
valuing  common  stock  and  through  several  case  studies  is  provided  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  own  analytical  skills  and  judgment  in  utilizing 
this  model.  Finally,  each  student  is  responsible  for  a  detailed  written 
analysis  of  the  common  stock  of  a  major  company. 

53-54.     BANKING,  MONEY  MARKETS  AND  FINANCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS  (6  credits) 

This  course  has  as  its  objectives  the  development  of  management 
knowledge  of  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States.  The  role  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  in  its  implementation  of  monetary  policy  is  considered  for 
its  effect  on  commercial  bank  money  management,  investment  and  port- 
folio activities  and  policies.  Collateral  emphasis  is  placed  in  the  course  on 
discussion  of  the  fractional  reserve  system,  discount  window  operation  and 
open  market  operations.  The  way  that  these  factors  are  coordinated  to 
provide  for  order  growth  in  the  economy  is  highlighted.  The  money  and 
capital  markets  and  other  institutional  factors  in  these  markets  are  also 
studied.  Class  discussion,  the  case  method  and  experts  from  the  field  are 
used  in  the  conduct  of  the  area  of  this  study. 

55.     SECURITY  ANALYSIS  (3  credits) 

Security  analysis  is  an  advanced  elective  to  be  available  on  the  comple- 
tion of  Investment  Principles.  Topics  will  include  the  nature  and  scope  of 
financial  statement  adjustments  required  before  the  investment  process 
can  proceed;  models  utilized  in  the  valuation  of  common  stock;  the  effects 
of  economic  variables;  industry  analysis;  the  analysis  of  convertible  secur- 
ities and  the  use  of  computers  for  both  the  screening  and  analysis  of 
securities.  A  portion  of  the  course  will  be  left  open  to  pursue  topics  of 
special  interest  to  the  class  (e.g.  technical  analysis,  random  walk  theory, 
mutual  fund  valuation,  option  contracts,  results  of  current  research,  etc.). 
Extensive  use  will  be  made  of  cases  and  recent  prospectuses  to  demon- 
strate the  principles  of  security  valuation. 

101.     FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  I  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  work  in  the  management  of 
corporate  funds.  It  presupposes  and  builds  upon  the  topics  covered  in 
Corporation  Finance.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  the  case  method.  Topics 
treated  intensively  include  a  critical  evaluation  of  financial  statements,  the 
flow  of  funds,  the  efficient  administration  of  assets,  and  the  optimal 
sources  of  financing.  The  teaching  method  will  be  a  combination  of 
lectures  and  case  discussions. 


48        103.     TAX  FACTORS  IN  BUSINESS  DECISIONS  (3  credits) 

Through  a  study  of  the  evolution,  growth  and  application  of  tax  laws 
the  student  is  enabled  to  judge  their  effect  upon  the  general  economy  and 
business  practices  in  particular.  Analysis  is  made  of  specific  laws  and 
provisions  of  laws  beginning  with  their  purposes,  enactment  and  usages 


and  proceeding  to  their  current  status.  Economic  and  legal  materials  show 
the  pressures  that  cause  continuing  evolution  in  the  laws.  Detailed  study  of 
legal  provisions  is  made  to  illustrate  the  effects  upon  business  and  business 
decision.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  force 
and  effect  of  tax  law  by  an  understanding  of  concepts  and  the  illustration 
of  their  application  in  the  practical  areas  of  personal  and  corporate 
business  endeavor.  Primary  consideration  is  given  to  the  income,  estate  and 
gift  tax  laws. 

104.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT II  (3  credits) 

This  course  presupposes  and  is  an  extension  of  Financial  Management  I. 
Some  of  the  more  advanced  and  modern  techniques  of  financial  analysis 
will  be  critically  evaluated.  Topics  treated  extensively  include  financial 
structure  planning,  the  measurement  of  value  and  the  analysis  of  risk.  The 
teaching  method  will  be  a  combination  of  lectures  and  case  discussions. 

105.  FINANCE  SEMINAR  (3  credits) 

This  course  permits  a  limited  number  of  Senior  Finance  Majors  to  study 
some  of  the  modern  techniques  and  more  advanced  theories  of  finance. 
Each  participant  will  be  expected  to  perform  extensive  research  in  an  area, 
lead  the  discussion  on  this  topic  and  pass  in  a  written  report.  A  final 
examination  will  also  be  given  based  on  a  reading  list  covering  the  topics  of 
the  seminar. 

109.  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  (3  credits) 
This  course  is  available  on  permission  of  the  department  chairman. 

110.  INTERNA  TIONAL  FINANCE  (3  credits) 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  nature  and  functioning  of  inter- 
national financial  systems  with  special  emphasis  on  the  theories  and 
history  of  international  finance.  It  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  students 
with  the  mechanics  of  balance-of  payments  accounting,  the  foreign  ex- 
change market  and  the  international  financial  institutions.  The  approach 
of  the  course  wiU  be  both  descriptive  and  analytical  in  the  survey  of  the 
past  and  present  developments  of  international  financial  systems  such  as 
the  European  Payment  Union,  the  Common  Market,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank,  the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

111.  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  (3  credits) 

Prerequisite:  International  Finance  or  permission  of  instructor. 

The  course  is  designed  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the  financial  operations 
and  policies  of  an  international  firm.  The  nature  and  structure  of  the  ^^ 
international  capital  market  will  be  presented  in  the  light  of  international 
flow  of  funds  with  a  focal  emphasis  on  the  decisions  and  actions  affecting 
the  value  of  a  multinational  business.  The  status  and  role  of  an  interna- 
tional financial  manager  will  be  assessed  in  terms  of  the  organizational 


structure  of  specific  firms  and  their  regions  of  international  investment. 
The  main  objectives  of  the  course  is  to  equip  the  students  with  an 
analytical  tool  for  empirical  research  in  such  areas  as  international  port- 
foHo  and  direct  investments,  international  securities  markets,  international 
correspondent  banking,  financial  structure  of  subsidiaries  and  branches, 
differences  in  tax  and  monetary  environments,  and  foreign  trade  policies 
of  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  Specific  topics  of  interest  covered  in  the 
course  are  Euro-Dollar  and  Euro-Dollar  Bond  Market,  Various  Term  Struc- 
ture of  Interest  Rates,  Purchasing  Power  Parities,  Forward  and  Spot  Rates 
of  Exchange,  Edge  Act  Company,  Development  Finance  Companies, 
Development  Banks,  Joint- Ventures,  International  Cartels,  Hedging  of 
Risks,  Working  Capital  Management,  and  Management  Control  of  Foreign 
Operations.  The  course  will  use  both  general  and  case  studies  as  its 
method. 

FACULTY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE 

Acting  Chairman:  John  G.  Preston 

Associate  Professors:  My  a  Maung,  Walter  T.  Greaney* 

Assistant  Professors:  Frank  Campanella,  Edward  M.  Kaitz 

Instructor:  Jerry  Viscione 

Lecturers:  John  Salmon,  Paul  Roberts,  Michael  Laurano 

*  On  Sabbatical  leave  (1970-1971) 


LAW 

23.     INTRODUCTION  TO  LA  W  AND  LEGAL  PROCESS  (3  credits) 

An  introduction  to  law,  legal  institutions,  and  the  legal  environment  of 
business.  A  study  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  common  law,  and 
statutes  as  sources  of  law.  A  study  of  courts,  quasi  courts  and  administra- 
tive agencies  as  remedial  agencies.  The  substantive  law  of  contracts. 

51.     C.P.A.LAW  (3  credits) 

A  general  review  of  the  law  of  contracts,  negotiable  instruments, 
partnerships,  corporations,  sales,  bailments,  wills,  trust  and  estates,  bank- 
ruptcy and  other  matters  of  particular  interest  to  those  who  are  preparing 
for  C.P.A.  examinations. 

104.     INSURANCE  (3  credits) 

-^^  This  course  is  designed  to  indicate  how  insurance  is  used  in  modern 

business  and  in  one's  personal  life  to  meet  the  economic  demands  made 
upon  the  thinking  man  in  our  society.  One  third  of  the  course  deals  with 
life  insurance,  one  third  in  property  insurance  and  one  third  in  liability 
insurance.  It  is  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  potential  buyer  who  is 
trying  to  solve  a  given  problem,  and  who  realizes  that  his  answer  may  lie  in 
insurance,  mutual  funds,  etc. 


106.  REAL  ESTATE  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  student  the  opportunities  in  real 
estate  as  an  investment,  to  show  how  a  potential  investor  should  buy,  hold 
and  sell  real  estate  and  other  property.  Tax  aspects  and  legal  aspects  are 
stressed  as  well  as  the  "how-to-do-it"  approach.  It  is  compared  and 
contrasted  with  other  investments  such  as  mutual  funds,  doUar-averaging, 
etc. 

1 07 .  COATS TITUTIONAL  LAW  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the  nature  of  the  Court,  the 
history  of  the  Court,  the  members  of  the  Court,  and  the  role  of  the  Court 
in  shaping  social,  economic  and  political  policy. 

108.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  (3  credits) 

This  course  examines  the  nature  and  source  of  international  organiza- 
tions. The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
understanding  of  the  basic  legal  relationships  among  individuals,  business 
enterprises  and  governments  in  the  world  community. 


110.     THE  LA  W  OF  FINANCE  (3  credits) 

A  study  in  depth  of  the  legal  problems  concerned  with  the  transfer  of 
negotiable  instruments.  Includes  the  types,  usage  and  legal  obligations  of 
the  parties  to  these  instruments.  The  core  of  the  course  is  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  as  it  affects  commercial  transactions. 


111.      THE  LAW  OF  B USINESS  ORGANIZA TIONS  (3  credits) 

The  course  examines  the  legal  aspects  of  the  modern  business  corpora- 
tion involving  a  comparative  study  of  partnerships  and  other  unincorpor- 
ated associations.  The  course  treats  of  the  formation  of  a  corporation,  the 
insurance  and  transfer  of  securities,  corporate  powers,  the  duties  of  direc- 
tors, voting  trusts  and  the  impact  of  S  E  C  and  tax  legislation. 


113.     CASE  STUDY  OF  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  CRIMES  (3  credits) 

Personal  approach  to  the  study  of  crime,  the  people  who  commit  it  and 
the  law  enforcement  people  who  combat  it.  The  class  meets  one  night  a 
week  and  at  each  meeting  a  panel  of  guests  from  the  world  of  crime  and 
law  enforcement  relate  their  experiences.  Subject  areas  include  alcoholism, 
homosexuality,  juvenile  delinquency,  drug  addiction  and  other  broadly-  "^ 
based  felonies  and  misdemeanors.  An  introduction  to  criminal  law  is  also 
included.  Books  on  related  subject  areas  are  assigned  before  class  to  equip 
the  student  with  a  basic  knowledge  of  upcoming  topics.  A  term  paper  is 
also  required. 


FACULTY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW 
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Chairman:  William  B.  Hickey 
Professor:  James  E.  Shaw 
Associate  Professor:  Vincent  A.  Harrington 

Assistant   Professors:    Paul    D.    Lewis,   Alfred   E.    Sutherland,   David  P. 
Twomey,  John  F.  Canty 


MANAGEMENT 

21.     INTRODUCTION  TO  MANAGEMENT  (3  credits) 

Three  alternative  views  of  and  for  the  manager  will  be  introduced:  the 
manager  as  mathematical  analyst,  as  planner-controller  and  as  an  agent  of 
social  change.  Conceptual  models  of  each  of  these  three  kinds  will  be 
introduced  and  then  applied  by  the  student  to  explain  and  solve  problems. 
Dominant  importance  will  be  attached  to  relating  and  integrating  these 
three  approaches  to  organizational  problems. 

51.  PURCHASING  (3  credits) 

Covers  such  areas  as  personnel  for  purchasing,  techniques  of  negotia- 
tion, the  role  of  purchasing  research  and  purchasing's  responsibility  in 
planning  and  forecasting.  It  also  deals  with  materials  management  and  the 
control  of  inventories. 

52.  PERSONNEL  IN  ORGANIZA TIONS  (3  credits) 

The  student  will  examine  organizational  events;  happenings  to  which  it 
is  important  that  the  manager  attend.  These  situations  vnll  be  ones  in 
which  the  interconnections  between  individuals  in  the  organization  cannot 
conveniently  be  overlooked.  Organizational  behavior  concepts  will  be 
applied  to  case  data  as  well  as  to  events  within  the  classroom,  itself  an 
organization  with  multiple  purposes. 

57.     ELECTRONIC  DA  TA  PROCESSING  (3  credits) 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  methodology  of  electronic  data 
processing.  Emphasis  is  on  concepts  of  programming  rather  than  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  of  programming.  Description  of  stored  program  digital 
computer  with  magnetic  tape  input-output,  binary  decimal,  octal  number- 
ing systems;  special  data  processing  languages  (e.g.  COBOL,  FORTRAN) 
describing,  analyzing  flow-charting,  and  programming  of  a  typical  business 
data  processing  application. 

61.     QUANTITATIVE  DECISION-MAKING  (3  credits) 

The  Bayesian  probability  and  modern  decision  theory  approach  is 
taken,  on  a  basic  and  applied  level,  to  the  solution  of  management 
problems    arising  in   such   areas   as   inventory  control,   scrap  allowance, 


machine  set-up,  plant  investment  and  market  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  51 . 

70.     PRODUCTION  CONTROLS  (3  credits) 

The  factors  of  production  planning  and  control,  inventory  control, 
methods  analysis,  work  measurement  and  engineering  economy  are  anal- 
yzed and  appraised  from  a  subjective  rather  than  a  quantitative  point  of 
view.  The  emphasis  is  upon  the  description  of  the  problems  and  the 
evaluation  of  factors  so  that  the  decision-making  process  based  on  rational 
judgment  can  operate  in  the  production  function. 

102.     DYNAMICS  OF  MANAGERIAL  DECISION-MAKING     (3  credits) 

The  role  of  the  modern  manager  concerned  with  mobilizing  human 
effort  in  complex  organizations  is  examined.  The  course  presents  modern 
concepts  designed  to  increase  individual  and  organizational  effectiveness. 
Both  textual  and  case  material  will  be  utilized  to  assist  the  student  to 
assume  his  role  as  a  manager  directing  the  activities  of  others. 

104.  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  (3  credits) 

Exploration  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  human  beings  and  the  dignity  of 
the  worker.  Attention  is  given  to  those  factors  external  to  the  organization 
which  influence  its  relations  with  the  workers;  federal,  state  and  local 
legislation;  unions.  The  techniques  of  collective  bargaining;  contracts,  the 
economics  of  the  labor  situation. 

105.  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  (3  credits) 

This  course  in  Industrial  Relations  wiU  search  through  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  an  attempt  to  discover  those  principles  and  practices  which  are 
necessary,  in  all  the  just  and  equitable  relationships  between  the  private 
and  public  employees,  employers,  and/or  their  representatives,  to  create, 
in  the  employees,  the  will  to  work  perfectly. 

109.  HONORS  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  (3  credits) 

Opportunity  for  a  few  students  to  work  closely  with  a  faculty  member 
on  a  single  research  problem  in  the  traditional,  behavioral  or  quantitative 
area  of  management.  Interested  students  must  make  specific  arrangements 
with  the  faculty  member  of  the  department  with  whom  they  wish  to 
work. 

110.  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT  I  (3  credits) 

The  role  of  model  building  and  simulation  in  production  control; 
statistical  forecasting  for  production  control  systems:  least  squares 
method,  time  series,  linear  and  non-linear  trends,  exponential  smoothing.  •^•^ 

Inventory  control  systems:  under  certainty  and  with  probabilistic  inven- 
tory models,  economic  lot  size  determinations.  Techniques  for  scheduling; 
Gantt  Chart,  PERT  scheduling,  PERT/COST  scheduling.  The  student  will 
be  expected  to  use  computer  telecommunication  as  a  tool  in  assignments, 


although  formal  knowledge  of  computer  science  will  not  be  demanded. 

111.     OPERA  nONS  MANAGEMENT II  (3  credits) 

Allocation  and  transportation  models;  graphical  and  mathematical  solu- 
tion to  linear  programming  problems.  Learning  curve,  probability  distribu- 
tions; Poisson,  Gamma,  normal.  Monte  Carlo  Simulations,  Queuing 
Theory,  Work  Sampling  Techniques  and  PACE.  The  student  wiU  be  ex- 
pected to  use  even  more  heavily  computer  telecommunication  as  a  tool  in 
assignments. 

FACULTY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MANAGEMENT 

Chairman:  Justin  C.  Cronin 

Professors:  John  VanTassel,  Donald  White,  Rev.  Jerome  Toner,  O.S.B. 

Assistant  Professor:  John  Neuhauser 

Instructors:  Robert  J.  McDowell,  Jack  Rosin,  Edward  Powers 

Lecturers:  Robert  Bleakney,  Alan  Thayer 


MANAGEMENT  AND  COMPUTER  SCIENCES 
REQUIRED  COURSES 

MC53.     STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  BUSINESS  DECISIONS  I 

(3  credits) 

Probability,  probability  distributions,  random  variables,  probability 
densities,  expectations,  sampling  distributions,  point  and  interval  estima- 
tion, hypothesis  testing.  Business  illustrations  wiU  be  used  throughout. 

MC56.     STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  BUSINESS  DECISIONS  II 

(3  credits) 

Decision-making  under  uncertainty,  Bayesian  analysis,  economics  of 
decision  theory,  optimal  information,  analysis  of  variance,  multivariate 
methods. 

MC60.     COMPUTER  SCIENCE  AND  SYSTEMS  I  (3  credits) 

Information  processing,  computers,  input  and  output,  computer  con- 
figurations, programming,  systems  analysis,  operations  systems.  Emphasis 
will  be  upon  batch  processing  and  programming  in  the  COBOL  language. 

j^        MC70.     COMPUTER  SCIENCE  AND  SYSTEMS  II  (3  credits) 

Introduction  to  supervisory  programs,  on-line  systems,  real-time  sys- 
tems, time  share  systems,  telecommunications,  time  share  program 
libraries,  data  bases,  languages,  elementary  packages  for  batch  computers. 
Programming  in  FORTRAN  and  BASIC. 


MClOl .     OPERA  nONS  RESEARCH  I  (3  credits) 

Topics  covered  will  include  linear  models,  simplex  method  of  program- 
ming, sensitivity  analysis,  duality,  network  analysis,  dynamic  models, 
integer  programming.  Problems  requiring  computer  solutions  will  be  used 
throughout. 

MC102.     OPERATIONS  RESEARCH II  (3  credits) 

Non-linear  programming  stochastic  models,  dynamic  programming 
methods,  inventory  models,  waiting  line  models,  simulation  methods. 
Problems  requiring  computer  solutions  will  be  used  throughout. 

ELECTIVES 

MC59.     STATISTICAL  FORECASTING  AND  TIME  SERIES  ANALYSIS 

(3  credits) 

Introduction  to  computer  time  sharing,  BASIC  language,  economic  data 
base  construction  and  usage,  traditional  time  series  analysis  methods, 
regression  analysis,  exponential  smoothing  methods,  interpretation  of  re- 
sults. 

MC61.     SIMULATION  METHODS  AND  APPLICATIONS  (3  credits) 

System  models:  simulation  system  types;  probability  concepts  in  simu- 
lation; arrival  patterns  and  service  times;  discrete  system  simulation;  lan- 
guages —  GPSS,  FORTRAN,  SIMSCRIPT;  problems  in  verifying  simulation 
results.  Use  of  examples  throughout  utilizing  both  batch  and  time  sharing 
computer  modes. 

MC65.     SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  I 

(3  credits) 

Assembly  languages,  information  structure  and  file  organization,  query 
language,  directories,  file  search  methods,  on-line  update  methods,  making 
a  system  study,  system  design,  levels  of  information  systems,  report 
program  generators. 


MC66.     SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  II 

(3  credits) 

Applications  programs,  information  systems,  integrated  management 
information  systems,  top  management  information  systems,  character  of 
transactions  data,  external  information  needs,  prospects  for  time  sharing 
and  mini-computers,  complex  data  base  design  and  inherent  technical 
limitations.  Illustrations  throughout. 

MC80.     LONG-RANGE  PLANNING  (3  credits) 

Planning  in  perspective,  guidelines  for  planning,  goals  and  objectives, 
outside-in  approach,  inside-out  approach,  the  task  of  appraisal  of  plans, 
planning  and  budgeting,  computers  and  long-range  planning,  operations 
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research  and  planning,  implementing  plans.  Case  studies  will  be  used  from 
a  variety  of  organization  settings. 

MC83.     PROJECT  AND  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT  (3  credits) 

Planning,  programming,  budgeting,  scheduling  and  evaluating;  project 
organizations;  matrix  organization;  research;  development  and  engineering; 
new  product  and  business  development;  managing  complexity  in  situations 
requiring  many  groups  and  many  organizations;  cost-benefit  analysis;  man- 
power and  project  management.  Case  studies  will  be  used  to  illustrate 
important  problems. 

MC84.     ADVANCED  STA TISTICAL  METHODS  I  (3  credits) 

Advanced  sampling  procedures,  linear  models,  blocking,  factorial 
designs,  least-squares  logic,  parameter  estimates,  analysis  of  variance,  anal- 
ysis of  response  surfaces,  fractional  designs.  Emphasis  on  practical  applica- 
tions throughout  in  areas  such  as  market  research,  production  control  and 
research  and  development  management. 

MC85.     ADVANCED  STATISTICAL  METHODS  II  (3  credits) 

Scientific  subroutines  packages  and  computers,  advanced  multivariate 
methods,  discriminate  analysis,  factor  analyses  methods,  probability  sam- 
ples, subgrouping,  probing,  quota  sampHng,  practical  aspects  of  designing 
sample  surveys,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  results. 


MC90.     MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE  AND  APPLICATIONS  I      (3  credits) 

This  course  is  designed  for  non-MSC  concentration  students  and  should 
not  be  taken  by  MCS  students  without  permission.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  problem  formulation  and  results  interpretation.  Subjects 
covered  will  include  quantitative  studies  in  the  various  functional  areas 
such  as  marketing,  production,  finance,  research  and  development,  person- 
nel and  manpower,  and  distribution.  Analytic  methods  covered  will  in- 
clude mathematics  of  finance,  mathematical  programming,  venture  anal- 
ysis procedures  and  introduction  to  simulation  methods. 

MC91.  ,  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE  AND  APPLICATIONS  II     (3  credits) 

An  extension  of  MC90.  Illustrations  will  be  expanded  to  include  further 
work  in  mathematical  programming,  inventory  models,  market  analysis, 
queuing  theory,  and  quality  control  methods. 

MCI  10.     RESEARCH  SEMINAR  I  (3  credits) 

Opportunity  for  selected  students  in  the  Honors  Program  or  for  well 
quaHfied  MCS  concentrates  to  work  closely  with  a  faculty  member  on  a 
research  problem.  Any  interested  student  should  discuss  research  topics 
and  make  arrangements  with  the  faculty  member  with  whom  he  wishes  to 
work. 


MCI  1 1 .     RESEARCH  SEMINAR  II  (3  credits) 

Continuation  of  MCI  10. 


FACULTY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  COMPUTER  SCIENCES 

Director:  Richard  B.  Maffei 

Assistant  Professors:  John  F.  Canty,  Jr.,  Vincent  F.  Dunfey  (on  leave). 

Joseph  T.  Howson,  Jr.,  John  J.  Neuhauser 
Instructors:  Leo  J.  McDonough,  S.J.,  Charles  P.  Olivieri 
Lecturer:  Leopold  R.  Michel 


MARKETING 

21.     INTRODUCTION  TO  MARKETING  (3  credits) 

In  this  fundamental  course  the  student  is  taught  to  understand  the 
process  by  which  supply  and  demand  are  equalized  in  marketing  channels, 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  marketing  management  and  the  social  conse- 
quences of  marketing  activity. 

52.     CONS UMER  BEHA  VIOR  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  designed  to  integrate  the  best  thinking  of  psychologists, 
sociologists  and  anthropologists  with  respect  to  consumer  behavior  plus 
significant  ideas  from  marketing  experts.  Subjects  which  will  be  studied 
include  learning,  retention,  thinking,  language,  personality,  motivation, 
and  attitudes  which  have  marketing  implications. 

The  direction  of  the  course  will  start  with  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
variables  from  the  behavioral  sciences  that  affect  consumer  behavior  and 
motivation.  Then,  cultural  influences  will  be  studied;  after  which  individ- 
ual influences  will  be  studied  and  finally  group  influences  will  be 
examined. 

54.      COMMUNICA  TIONS  AND  PROMOTION  (3  credits) 

This  course  combines  the  common  communication  and  promotion 
theories  which  would  heretofore  be  discussed  in  courses  in  Personal 
Selling,  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion.  Included  in  this  course  is  a 
thorough  coverage  of  the  management  of  the  promotion  program.  The 
management  activities  of  defining  promotion  goals  and  plans,  budgeting 
and  scheduling  programs  and  finally  the  evaluation  and  control  of  promo- 
tion will  be  examined. 

56.     MARKETING  MANAGEMENT  (3  credits) 

An  administrative  approach  in  the  area  of  marketing  management  is 
developed  by  fitting  the  subject  matter  around  the  principles  of  planning, 
organizing,  coordinating,  and  controlling  marketing  strategy.  It  treats  the 
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main  areas  of  marketing  management  in  which  decisions  are  required. 
Cases  are  studied  to  develop  a  student's  managerial  skills  in  the  use  of  the 
several  tools  of  business  management. 

103.  MARKETING  RESEARCH  (3  credits) 

Marketing  Research  covers  the  fundamentals  of  scientific  investigation 
used  in  solving  marketing  problems.  Each  step  is  outlined  and  carefully 
presented  from  the  initial  planning  and  investigating  to  the  final  conclu- 
sion and  recommendation  phase.  This  procedure  requires  a  working  know- 
ledge of  both  quantitative  and  quaHtative  analysis  and  seeks  to  equip 
students  with  the  correct  methodology  for  solving  marketing  problems. 

104.  MARKETING  RESEARCH  (3  credits) 

The  principal  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  practical  application,  by  both 
individual  and  group  effort,  to  the  fundamentals  covered  in  the  basic 
course  in  research.  An  existing  problem  dealing  with  the  application  of 
good  research  technique  is  followed  through  from  start  to  finish  to  give 
students  a  full  appreciation  of  marketing  research  in  action. 

105.  QUANTITATIVE  MARKETING  (3  credits) 

Marketing  decisions  are  made  in  a  competitive  environment  through  a 
simulated  decision  game.  Decisions  pertaining  to  products,  advertising, 
sales  force,  price,  research,  inventory,  etc.  are  made  by  drawing  on  prin- 
ciples from  previous  courses. 

109.     MARKETING  SEMINAR  (3  credits) 

Senior  standing  and  consent  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  are 
required  for  this  course.  The  seminar  will  consist  of  research  and  investiga- 
tion into  contemporary  issues  in  the  field  of  marketing.  Papers  are  to  be 
prepared  and  students  will  act  as  seminar  leaders  on  the  various  assigned 
topics. 

FACULTY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MARKETING 

Chairman:  Joseph  D.  O'Brien 

Associate  Professor:  Joseph  Gartner 

Assistant  Professor:  Joseph  E.  Devine 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor:  Ermenegildo  Alfano 

Instructors:  Brian  Ratchford,  Michael  Peters,  Wallace  Feldman 


58       BUSINESS  PRACTICES 

101.     BUSINESS  POLICY  (3  credits) 

Business  Policy  covers  the  fields  of  policy-making  and  administration, 
building  upon  and  integrating  the  various  functional  courses  studied  by  the 


student.  The  viewpoint  is  at  the  level  of  top  management,  where  com- 
pany-wide objectives  are  set  and  departmental  policies  and  activities  are 
coordinated.  Conducted  on  a  case  method  basis,  it  covers  such  areas  as  (a) 
sizing  up  situations;  formulating  policies  and  planning  programs  of  action 
(b)  organizing  administrative  personnel  and  putting  plans  into  action  (c) 
control  (d)  day-to-day  administrative  problems  (e)  follow-up  and  reap- 
praisal. Written  case  reports  are  also  required. 

FACULTY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  PRACTICES 

Director:  Ermenegildo  Alfano 
Professor:  Walter  H.  Klein 
Assistant  Professor:  David  Murphy 
Lecturer:  Leopold  R.  Michel 


ORGANIZATIONAL  STUDIES 

OS  001.     HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  I  (3  credits) 

This  course  will  allow  the  student  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  human 
behavior  and  to  help  him  think  and  behave  more  effectively  in  relation  to 
human  problems.  It  will  focus  on  such  problems  as  the  urban  crisis, 
education,  career  development,  and  human  adaptation,  as  these  apply  to 
the  students'  current  concerns,  general  and  personal.  It  is  designed  to 
enhance  the  students'  own  competencies  to  deal  with  these  problems  in 
their  personal  lives  and  business  careers.  Lectures,  films,  cases,  laboratory 
exercises  and  discussion  groups  will  be  used. 

(Both  Semesters). 

OS   022.     INTRODUCTION  TO  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHA  VIOR 

(3  credits) 

One  of  the  potentially  most  elusive  problems  the  manager  must  face  is 
that  of  fostering  a  successful  organizational  climate.  In  order  to  do  this 
competently,  he  must  be  aware  of  what  are  the  dimensions  of  interper- 
sonal perception,  what  motivates  individuals  in  relation  to  his  job  and 
outside  his  job,  and  in  what  situations  the  various  styles  of  leadership  are 
appropriate.  The  course  will  cover  these  issues  as  well  as  leader-group 
member  relationships,  inter  and  intra  group  conflict,  and  organizational 
change  and  development.  Selected  exercises,  cases  and  readings  will  be 
used  to  amplify  and  enhance  the  central  concepts  in  the  area  of  organiza- 
tional behavior. 

(Sophomore  Core  Course)     (Both  Semesters). 

MG   102/OS   102.     DYNAMICS  OF  MANAGERIAL  DECISION-MAKING 

(3  credits) 

The  role  of  the  modern  manager  concerned  with  mobilizing  human 
effort  in  complex  organizations  is  examined.  The  course  presents  modern 
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concepts  designed  to  increase  individual  and  organizational  effectiveness. 
Both  textual  and  case  material  will  be  utilized  to  assist  the  student  to 
assume  his  role  as  a  manager  directing  the  activities  of  others.  The  course 
will  be  primarily  centered  around  organizational  exercises  taking  place  in 
the  classroom. 

(Both  Semesters). 

OS   105.     THE  MANAGER  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  (3  credits) 

This  course  looks  at  the  role  of  the  manager  in  modern,  complex 
organizations.  The  problems  of  individual  versus  participative  decision- 
making, delegation,  group  dynamics,  program  management  and  the  matrix 
organization,  leadership  effectiveness  and  the  interaction  of  subordinates, 
leader,  peers  and  the  organization  will  be  discussed.  Primary  consideration 
will  be  given  to  leadership  effectiveness  within  the  situation,  building  upon 
current  applied  research  in  the  field.  Case  studies,  small  group  discussions 
and  specially  designed  situational  exercises  will  be  among  the  teaching 
media  used.  This  course  is  open  to  upper  division  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students. 

(Second  Semester). 

OS   109.     GROUP  DETERMINANTS  OF  BEHA  VIOR  (3  credits) 

This  course  is  designed  to  study  the  effect  on  behavior  and  work 
performance  generated  by  small  groups.  In  this  course  small  groups  are 
considered  as  a  special  case  of  the  more  general  type  of  system,  the  social 
system.  The  emphasis  is  upon  ways  of  thinking  about  groups  and  their 
effect  upon  the  total  organization.  Consideration  wiU  be  given  to  such 
areas  as  group  processes  and  the  relationship  between  the  individual,  the 
group,  the  organization  and  the  larger  social  system.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  labor  relations  as  one  aspect  of  group  dynamics.  Small  group 
discussion  and  specially  designed  situational  exercises  will  be  used. 

(Second  Semester). 


OS   106.     INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION  (3  credits) 

This  course  focuses  upon  two-person  relationships  in  organizations.  The 
outcomes  of  these  one-to-one  relationships  range  from  communication 
breakdown  and  task  ineffectiveness  to  useful,  reality-based  solutions  to 
problems.  These  outcomes  do  not  "just  happen".  Rather  the  events  that 
produce  them  can  be  observed  and  understood. 

A  way  of  looking  at  interpersonal  dynamics  will  be  developed,  drawing 
upon  the  fields  of  individual  development,  motivation,  counseling  psychol- 
ogy and  general  semantics.  Case  situations  will  be  analyzed  with  an  aim 
toward  understanding  how  valid,  personally  fulfilling,  productive  relation- 
ships become  established  and  sustained.  Activities  will  also  include  prac- 
ticing new  behavior  in  classroom  exercise  settings. 

Open  to  graduate  students  and  to  selected  undergraduates,  the  latter 
with  instructor's  permission. 

(First  Semester). 


OS   107.     EVALUATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  POLICIES 

AND  PROCEDURES  (3  credits) 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  nature  of  organizational  procedures  and  practices, 
and  to  consider  their  impact  upon  life  in  the  organization  and  in  the 
community.  The  organization  will  be  viewed  as  a  social  system  influencing 
and  being  influenced  by  its  environment.  Organizational  procedures  and 
practices  and  the  various  logics  which  sustain  them  will  be  viewed  as 
aspects  of  a  social  system. 

The  course  will  consider  procedures  and  practices  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent types  of  organizations:  productive,  scientific,  government,  educational, 
etc.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  such  organizational  variables  as  tech- 
nology, characteristics  of  organizational  members,  etc.  The  relationship 
between  community  problems  and  organizational  procedures  and  practices 
will  also  be  investigated. 

(First  Semester). 

MG  052.     PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  (3  credits) 

The  student  will  examine  organizational  events:  happenings  to  which  it 
is  important  that  the  manager  attend.  These  situations  will  be  ones  in 
which  interconnections  between  individuals  in  the  organization  cannot 
conveniently  be  overlooked.  Organizational  behavior  concepts  will  be 
applied  to  case  data  as  well  as  to  events  within  the  classroom,  itself  an 
organization  with  multiple  purposes. 

FACULTY 
ORGANIZATIONAL  STUDIES 

Chairman:  Edgar  F.  Huse 

Associate  Professor:  David  Moment 

Assistant  Professors:  James  L.  Bowditch,  Dalmar  Fisher,  John  W.  Lewis, 

III. 
Lecturer:  Jack  E.  Rosin. 


II.     NON-PROFESSIONAL  COURSES* 
ENGLISH 

1-2.     RHETORIC  AND  INTRODUCTION  TO  LITERARY  FORMS 

(6  credits) 

The  general  aim  of  the  freshman  year  is  to  train  the  student  through 
disciplined  reading  of  prose  and  poetry  to  a  recognition  of  what  is  best  in 
literature,  and  through  frequent  writing  to  a  mastery  of  the  effective  use  ^  ^ 

of  language.  The  first  semester  will  emphasize  expository  and  argumenta- 

*For  additional  elective  courses  please  consult  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  issue  of  the  Boston  College  Bulletin. 

/" 
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tive  writing  in  association  with  a  study  of  the  rhetorical  techniques  of 
invention  and  disposition.  Though  the  second  semester  will  continue  the 
study  of  rhetoric,  especially  style,  the  main  emphasis  will  fall  on  the 
reading  of  poetry,  drama,  and  imaginative  prose,  and  the  analysis  of 
literary  forms. 

01 1 .     ENGLISH  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  (3  credits) 

Repeated  fall  and  spring  semester.  Four  hours  of  class,  four  hours  of 
language  laboratory,  two  hours  of  tutoring  required.  Open  to  under- 
graduates, graduate  students,  teaching  assistants,  faculty,  and  other  inter- 
ested people  on  campus.  Pronunciation,  listening,  v^nriting,  and  reading  of 
English  for  use  in  the  college  community  in  which  the  student  must 
operate. 

FACULTY 
ENGLISH 

Chairman:  Andrew  J.  Von  Hendy 


MATHEMATICS 

34     FINITE  MATHEMATICS  (6  credits) 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the  use  of  mathe- 
matics in  business  courses.  Topics  covered  include  sets  and  elementary 
logic,  probability,  functions,  solution  of  linear  equations,  matrices,  deter- 
minants, vector  spaces,  and  linear  programming.  This  course  also  provides 
an  introduction  to  calculus  including  limits,  derivatives  with  applications 
to  the  determination  of  maxima  and  minima,  and  integrals.  Applications 
are  made  to  business  and  coTiomics. 

11-12.     CALCULUS  (6  credits) 

This  course  in  calculus  is  designed  for  students  who  have  taken  304  or 
the  equivalent.  Topics  include:  a  review  of  limits  and  derivatives,  maxima 
and  minima,  integration  with  applications,  analytic  geometry,  polar  co- 
ordinates. Emphasis  is  on  business  applications. 

FACULTY 
MATHEMATICS 

Chairman:  Gerald  G.  Bilodeau 


MILITARY  SCIENCE 

An  Army  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Unit  is  maintained 
at  Boston  College.  Military  Science  is  normally  a  four-year  elective  course, 
whose  object  is  to  produce  junior  officers,  qualified  by  their  education. 
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training  and  inherent  qualities,  for  continued  development  as  officers  of 
the  United  States  Army,  Commissions  in  the  Regular  Army  are  offered  to 
Distinguished  Military  Graduates.  Training  in  leadership  is  emphasized. 
Physically  qualified  male  students  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-three,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  regularly 
enrolled  in  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  are  eligible  to  apply  for  enrollment 
in  the  ROTC  at  the  beginning  of  freshman  year.  Advanced  Course  students 
receive  a  monetary  allowance  prescribed  by  law. 

Applicants  who  successfully  complete  the  Basic  Course  will  be  enrolled 
in  the  Advanced  Course,  within  quota  limitations.  A  limited  number  of 
sophomores  may  enroll  in  the  two-year  Advanced  ROTC  Program  by 
successfully  completing  a  six-week  summer  training  camp  prior  to  their 
junior  year  in  lieu  of  the  Basic  Course. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  I  -  BASIC  COURSE 

Freshman  attend  one  hour  of  classroom  instruction  and  one  drill  period 
each  week  during  the  academic  year.  The  instruction  covers  the  ROTC 
program,  organization  of  the  Army,  individual  weapons  and  marksman- 
ship, evolution  of  warfare  and  weapons,  organization  and  mission  of  the 
United  States  Defense  Establishment,  and  the  objectives  of  national  secur- 
ity and  strategy. 

MILITAR  Y  SCIENCE  II  -  BASIC  COURSE 

Sophomores  attend  two  classroom  hours  and  one  drill  period  each  week 
during  the  academic  year.  Instruction  in  American  Military  History  in- 
cludes organizational  and  tactical  patterns  which  have  evolved  to  form  the 
foundation  for  present  doctrine,  strategic  considerations  which  influence 
the  conduct  of  war,  and  the  importance  of  incorporating  new  ideas  with 
proven  fundamentals.  Introduction  to  Tactics  and  Operations  encompasses 
map  and  aerial  photograph  reading,  organization  of  basic  military  teams 
and  principles  of  offensive  and  defensive  tactics. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  III  -  ADVANCED  COURSE 

Classroom  instruction  is  devoted  to  principles  and  techniques  of  leader- 
ship and  management,  principles  of  military  teaching,  small  unit  tactics, 
communications,  and  organization  and  mission  of  the  branches  of  the 
Army.  Actual  exercise  of  command  by  students  is  emphasized  during  drill 
periods.  Attendance  at  a  six-week  summer  camp  is  required.  Classroom 
instruction  consists  of  three  hours  per  week.  One  drill  period  per  week  is 
required  of  all  cadets. 

MILITAR Y  SCIENCE  IV-  ADVANCED  COURSE 

As  cadet  officers,  students  enrolled  in  Military  Science  IV  serve  in 
command  positions  within  the  cadet  brigade.  Classroom  instruction  covers  ^J> 

the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  logistic  operations,  military  administra- 
tion, personnel  management,  and  officer  indoctrination.  Students  are 
selected  for  branch  assignment  in  senior  year.  Classroom  instruction  and 
drill  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  Military  Science  III. 


All  Military  Science  classes,  including  drill  periods,  are  scheduled  during 
the  normal  academic  day. 
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FACULTY 
MILITARY  SCIENCE 


Chairman:  Lt.  Colonel  Frank  C.  Schofield,  U.S.A. 

Assistant  Professors:  Maj.  Cecil  E.  Bray,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  Maj.  William  A.  West, 

U.S.A.,  Cpt.  Norman  T.  Dubuc,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  Cpt.  Ralph  E.  Johnson, 

U.S.A. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
FRENCH 

1-2     ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  ( 6  credits) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  French.  This  course  begins  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  fundamental  skills:  reading  ability,  aural  comprehen- 
sion and  controlled  oral  expression.  Class  introduction  is  supplemented  by 
optional  laboratory  work. 

11-12.     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  (6  credits) 

The  prime  object  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  language 
study  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  review  of  the  elements  of 
French  will  be  supplemented  with  the  reading  of  selected  texts,  oral 
practice,  and  optional  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  French  2  or  its  equivalent. 

ITALIAN 

1-2.     ELEMENTARY  ITALIAN  (6  credits) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Italian.  This  course  begins  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  fundamental  skills:  reading,  ability,  aural  comprehen- 
sion, and  controlled  oral  expression.  Class  instruction  is  supplemented  by 
optional  laboratory  work. 

11-12.     INTERMEDIATE  ITALIAN  (6  credits) 

The  prime  object  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  language 
study  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  review  of  the  elements  of 
Italian  will  be  supplemented  with  the  reading  of  selected  texts,  oral 
practice,  and  optional  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  2  or  its  equivalent. 

SPANISH 

1-2.     ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  (6  credits) 

An   introduction   to   the    study   of  Spanish.    This   course   begins  the 


development  of  some  of  the  fundamental  skills:  reading  ability,  aural 
comprehension,  and  controlled  oral  expression.  Class  instruction  is  supple- 
mented by  optional  laboratory  work. 

11-12     INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  (6  credits) 

The  prime  object  of  this  course  is  to  consolidate  previous  language 
study  into  a  functional  body  of  knowledge.  A  review  of  the  elements  of 
Spanish  will  be  supplemented  with  the  reading  of  selected  texts,  oral 
practice  and  optional  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  2  or  its  equivalent. 

FACULTY 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Chairman:  Normand  R.  Cartier 


PHILOSOPHY 

22.     PHILOSOPHY  OF  MAN  (3  credits) 

This  course  considers  the  nature  of  man  from  the  evidence  of  personal 
experience,  science,  and  the  philosophical  reflections  of  key  figures  in 
Western  thought. 

54.     ETHICS  (3  credits) 

An  investigation  of  the  rational  basis  of  moral  value  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  ethical  principles.  Specific  application  of  these  norms  will  be 
examined. 

76.     METAPHYSICS  (3  credits) 

A  study  of  contemporary  and  classical  formulations  of  metaphysical 
systems  which  will  attempt  to  establish  the  need  for  a  metaphysical 
approach  to  philosophical  problems.  Finite  man's  knowledge  of  an  Infinite 
God  will  also  be  considered. 

FACULTY 
PHILOSOPHY 

Chairman:  Joseph  Flanagan,  S.J. 


SPEECH  COMMUNICATION  AND  THEATRE 

Chairman:  John  H.  Lawton 

THEOLOGY*  65 

001.     INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGION  (3  credits) 

This  course  will  have  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  discussion  of  the  major 
traditions   of  Western  philosophical  theism   concerning  the  problems  of 
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God  and  belief,  strongly  emphasizing  the  contemporary  American  scene. 
The  second  part  is  a  survey  of  non-Christian  religions,  especially 
Buddhism. 

005.      THE  NATURE  AND  METHOD  OF  THEOLOGY  (3  credits) 

What  is  the  task  of  theology?  This  course  will  attempt  both  by  theo- 
retical analyses  and  by  contextual  examination  to  give  some  tentative 
answers  to  this  question, 

010.     INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  (3  credits) 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  Old  Testament,  using  modern  form-criticism 
technique.  Salvation  history  in  Egypt  and  the  Exodux.  The  covenant  and 
the  Mosaic  code.  Conquest,  kingdom,  and  exile.  The  prophetic  protest. 
Wisdom  literature. 

021.     GOD  AND  WORLD  (3  credits) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  books,  examining  them  from  the  modern  standpoint  of  critical 
analysis. 

029.     INTRODUCTION  TO  NEW  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY 

This  course  will  include  introduction  to  the  authors  of  the  four  Gospels 
as  theologians;  Paul's  theology  and  Jesus'  preaching  as  regards  the  coming 
act  of  God;  the  resurrection;  the  mission  to  all  nations. 

*Listed  are  only  a  few  of  the  wide  variety  of  Theology  electives  available. 

FACULTY 
THEOLOGY 

Acting  Chairman:  Thomas  P.  O'Malley,  S.J. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE 
BIOLOGY 

3-4.     GENERAL  BIOLOGY  (4  credits) 

A  course  designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  students  the  relevance  of 
biology  to  everyday  life  and  to  illustrate  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  problems  of  biology.  Living  organisms  are  considered  with 
respect  to  their  function  in  isolation;  and  their  function  in  association.  A 
laboratory  is  required. 

5-6.     GENERAL  BIOLOGY  (3  credits) 

A  course  in  general  biology  designed  for  students  who  have  had  no 
previous  courses  in  biology  either  at  the  secondary  level  or  at  the  coUege 
level.  The  first  part  of  the  course  emphasizes  man  and  his  relationship  to 


the  environment.  The  second  part  of  the  course  is  a  survey  of  the  life  of 
both  plants  and  animals.  There  is  no  laboratory. 

Chairman:  to  be  announced 


CHEMISTRY 

7-8 .     CHEMIS  TR  Y  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD  ( 3  credits) 

A  lecture-demonstration  course  in  the  principles  of  chemistry,  its  meth- 
odology and  concepts.  Topics  are  presented  in  the  framework  of  the 
important  role  chemistry  plays  among  the  natural  sciences,  and  its  impact 
in  our  present  technological  society.  Topics  will  be  selected  from  the  areas 
of  bio-chemistry,  nuclear  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  and  significant 
industrial  processes.  Selected  readings  are  assigned  and  a  term  paper  is 
written  on  some  significant  aspect  of  chemistry  in  the  modern  world.  The 
course  will  be  primarily  descriptive  and  non-mathematical.  No  previous 
background  in  chemistry  is  required. 

Chairman:  Irving  J.  Russell 


GEOLOGY 

11-12.     PHYSICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY  (4  credits) 

This  course  surveys  the  major  geologic  processes  operating  in  the  cycle 
of  mountain  building,  both  in  the  Earth's  interior  and  at  the  surface.  The 
course  encompasses  a  study  of  the  age,  origin  and  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Earth  to  its  present  form  as  recorded  in  its  sedimentary, 
igneious,  and  metamorphic  rocks  and  as  deduced  from  the  fossil  record. 
Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  conference  period  per  week 
for  one  semester;  field  trips;  successful  completion  of  laboratory  is  re- 
quired. 

Chairman:  George  G.  Brown 


PHYSICS 

1-2.      THEORIES  AND  LA  WS  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  (3  credits) 

An   introductory  course.  Three  lectures  and  one  scheduled  recitation  57 

hour  per  week  for  one  semester. 

7-8.     GENERAL  PHYSICS,  I,  II  (Non-Calculus)  (4  credits) 

An  introduction  to  classical  and  modern  physics,  the  main  emphasis 


being  on  fundamental  principles.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period 
per  week  for  two  semesters. 

9-10.     GENERAL  PHYSICS  /,  //  (Non-Calculus)  (3  credits) 

An  introduction  to  classical  and  modern  physics,  the  main  emphasis 
being  on  fundamentalprinciples.  Three  lecturers  per  week  for  two  semes- 
ters. 

Chairman:  Robert  L.  Carovillano 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
HISTORY 

001-002.     EUROPE  SINCE  1500  (3  credits) 

A  survey  of  European  history  since  1500,  designed  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  important  events  and  themes  of  modern  history,  and 
acquaint  him  with  some  of  the  important  problems  and  sources  which 
historians  consider  when  they  study  European  civilization.  Not  intended 
to  be  a  narrow  study  of  Europe,  the  course  examines  the  evolution  of 
Europe's  social  structures  and  their  expression  in  poHtical  institutions. 

003-004.     EUROPE  SINCE  1500  (3  credits) 

A  survey  of  European  history  since  1500,  covering  the  same  general 
areas  described  above,  but  conducted  by  individual  professors  in  small 
classes,  which  will  permit  a  more  informal  atmosphere  and  maximize 
student  participation.  The  lectures  are  geared  toward  exploring  several 
basic  problems  in  depth  rather  than  capsulizing  everything. 

011-012.      WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  (3  credits) 

A  survey  of  western  civilization  from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  modern  era.  It  emphasizes  political  and  cultural  history,  and 
stresses  an  introduction  to  the  origins  and  complexities  of  our  European, 
western,  and  Christian  inheritance. 

CPiairman:  Rev.  Paul  A.  Fitzgerald,  S.J. 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

21-22.     AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  (3  credits) 

This  course   is   an   extended  treatment   of  the  essentials  of  American 
68       Government  (national,  state,  and  local)  and  of  selected  policy  issues. 

31-32.     FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

(3  credits) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the   analysis  of  governmental 


systems.  For  non-majors. 
Chairman:  David  Lowenthal 

PSYCHOLOGY 

40.     INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOLOGY  (3  credits) 

This  course  will  cover  the  fields  of  social  psychology  including  areas  of 
motivational  dynamics,  development  of  personality,  group  dynamics,  per- 
ception, and  a  social  psychological  view  of  social  problems. 

Chairman:  Executive  Committee 


ADDITIONAL  COURSES  AVAILABLE 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above,  a  great  many  courses  offered  in 
the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences  are  available  to  students  in  the  School  of 
Management  as  electives. 
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FACULTY  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

DIRECTORIES 

SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT 


ADMINISTRATION 

Albert  J.  Kelley,  B.S.,  B.S.E.E.,  Sc.D. 

Christopher  J.  Flynn,  Jr.,  A.M.,  J.D. 

Justin  C.  Cronin,  M.B.A. 

Rev.  James  Larkin,  S.J.,  Ph.L.,  S.T.L. 

Rev.  George  F.  Lawlor,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

Albert  Jurgela,  Ph.D. 

Frank  J.  Seegraber,  B.A.,  B.S.L.S. 


Dean 

Associate  Dean 

Assistant  Dean 

Chaplain 

Director  of  Counseling 

Assistant  Director  of  Counseling 

Librarian 


FACULTY 

Ermenegildo  Alfano 

A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University 


Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 

Departments  of  Marketing  and 

Business  Policy;  Director,  Business 

Policy  Program 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 


James  E.  Anderson 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Vladimir  N.  Bandera  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,   University   of  Connecticut;   Ph.D.,  Univeristy  of  California  at 
Berkeley 

Steven  D.  Beggs  Instructor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  Carlton  College 

David  A.  Belsley  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  Haverford  College;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Ronald  J.  Bleakney  Lecturer  in  Management 

A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Boston  College 
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James  L.  Bowditch  Assistant  Professor  in  Organizational  Studies 

B.A.,    Yale    University;    M.A.,    Western    Michigan    University;   Ph.D., 
Purdue  University 

Francis  B.  Campanella  Assistant  Professor  in  Finance 

B.Sc,    Rensselaer    Polytechnic    Institute;    M.B.A.,    Babson    College; 
D.B.A.,  Harvard 

John  F.  Canty  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  and  Management  & 

Computer  Sciences 
B.E.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  M.E.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute;  J.D.,  Boston  College  Law  School 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Cheney,  S.J.  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,   Ph.L.,    A.M.,    Saint   Louis   University.    S.T.L.,  Weston  College; 
Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University 

Justin  C.  Cronin  Assistant  Professor  of  Management; 

Chairman  of  the  Department; 
Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Management 
B.S.B.A.,  Boston  University;  M.B.A.,  Syracuse  University 

Thomas  J.  Cummings  Instructor  of  Accounting 

B.S.B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.B. A.,  Babson  College 

William  A.  DeMalia  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.B. A.,  Boston  CoUege 

Joseph  E.  Devine  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 

A.B.,  Boston  College;  M.B. A.,  Boston  University 

Paul  Devlin  Professor  of  Accounting 

A.B.,  Boston  College;  M.B. A.,  Harvard  University;  C.P.A.,  Massachu- 
setts 

Stanley  J.  Dmohowski  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.B.A.,  New  York  University;  C.P.A.,  Massa- 
chusetts 

William  J.  Duffy  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  Saint  Vincent  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburg 

Vincent  F.  Dunfey  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Boston  College 

Wallace  Feldman  Instructor  of  Marketing 

B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburg;  M.B.A.,  Northeastern  University;  D.B. A., 
Harvard  Business  School 

Dalmar  Fisher  Assistant  Professor  in  Organizational  Studies 

B.S.,  Northwestern  University;  M.B.A.,  Boston  College;  D.B.A.,  Harvard 
University 

Rev.  Ernest  B.  Foley,  S.J.  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

72  A.B.,  A.M.,  Boston  College;  A.M.,  Harvard  University;  S.T.L.,  Weston 

College. 

Joseph  Gartner  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire; 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 


Arthur  L.  Glynn       Professor  of  Accounting;  Chairman  of  the  Department 
J.D.,  Boston  College;  M.B.A.,  Boston  University;  C. P. A.,  Massachusetts 

Walter  T.  Greaney,  Jr.  Associate  Professor  of  Finance 

A.B.,    Boston  College;  J.D.,   LL.M.,   Boston  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Harvard  University 

John  L.  Harrington  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.B.A.,  Boston  College;  C.P.A.,  Massachusetts 

Vincent  A.  Harrington  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University;  J. D.,  Boston  College 

William  B.  Hickey  Associate  Professor  of  Law; 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
A.B.,  J.D.,  Boston  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston  State  Teachers  College; 
LL.M.,  Boston  University  Law  School 

Richard  Hill  Lecturer  in  Management 

B.S.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Boston  College 

Joseph  T.  Howson  Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

and  Computer  Sciences 
B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  M.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute;  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Edgar  F.  Huse  Professor  of  Organizational  Studies; 

Director  of  the  Program 
B.A.,  Creighton  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska;  Ph.D., 
Western  Reserve  University 

Edward  M.  Kaitz  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance 

B.S.,  U.S.  Military  Academy;  M.B.A.,  Boston  College;  D.B.A.,  Harvard 
University 

Thomas  J.  Kelly  Instructor  in  Accounting 

B.S.B.A.,  Boston  College;  J. D.,  Portia  Law  School 

Walter  H.  Klein  Professor  in  Business  Policy 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Michael  A.  Laurano  Lecturer  in  Finance 

B.S.,  Boston  College;  J.D.,  Boston  University 

John  W.  Lewis,  III  Assistant  Professor  in  Organizational  Studies 

B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Paul  D.  Lewis  Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  J. D.,  Suffolk  Law  School 

Richard  B.  Maffei  Professor  and  Director  of  Management 

and  Computer  Sciences  Program 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  73 

of  Pennsylvania 

H.  Michael  Mann  Associate  Professor  of  Economics; 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
A.B.,  Haverford  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 


Mya  Maung  Associate  Professor  of  Finance 

B.A.,  Rangoon  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Cath- 
olic University  of  America 

Leo  J.  McDonough,  S.J.  Instructor  in  Management 

and  Computer  Sciences 
M.A.,  Boston  College;  M.S.,  Catholic  University 

Robert  J.  McDowell  Instructor  in  Management 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Fordham  University 

Rev.  Robert  J.  McEwen,  S.J.  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  College;  A.M.,  Fordham  University;  S.T.L.,  Weston 
College 

Francis  M.  McLaughlin  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  A.M.,  Boston  College;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

Leopold  R.  Michel  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Business  Policy 

and  Management 
Eng.  Degree,  Technical  University,  Austria;  M.S.,  University  of  Iowa 

David  Moment  Associate  Professor  in  Organizational  Studies 

B.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology;  M.B.A.,  D.B.A.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity 

David  C.  Murphy  Assistant  Professor  in  Business  Policy 

B.B.S.,  New  Hampshire  College;  M.B.A.,  D.B.A.,  Indiana  University 

Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.J.  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Boston  College 

John  J .  Neuhauser  Assistant  Professor  Management 

and  Computer  Sciences 
B.S.,  Manhattan  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Joseph  D.  O'Brien  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing; 

Chairman  of  the  Department 
A.B.,  CoUege  of  the  Holy  Cross;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Ph.D.,  Saint  Louis  University 

Charles  P.  Olivieri  Instructor  of  Management  and  Computer  Sciences 

B.S.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Boston  College 

Michael  Peters  Instructor  in  Marketing 

B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 

Harold  A.  Peterson  Associate  Professor  of  Economics; 

Assistant  Chairman  of  the  Department 
A.B.,  DePauw  University;  Ph.D.,  Brown  University 

Edward  J.  Powers  Instructor  in  Management 

jA  B.S.,  Northeastern;  M.E.,  State  CoUege  at  Boston 

John  G.  Preston  Associate  Professor  of  Finance; 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department 
B.A.Sc,  University  of  British  Columbia;  M.B.A.,  Western  Ontario; 
D.B.A.,  Harvard  University 


Brian  T.  Ratchford  Instructor  in  Marketing 

A.B.,  Canisius  College;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Rochester 

James  E.  Richard  Visiting  Professor 

B.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

Paul  Roberts  Lecturer  in  Finance 

B.A.,  University  of  Vermont;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University 

Jack  E.  Rosin  Lecturer  in  Management 

B.S.M.E.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Toledo 

John  Salmon  Lecturer  in  Finance 

A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  J.D.,  Harvard  University 

James  E.  Shaw  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  Xavier  University;  J.D.,  Harvard  University;  LL.M.,  M.B.A.,  Bos- 
ton University 

John  D.  Shilling  Instructor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  Stanford  University 

Leon  Smolinski  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  University  of  Fribourg,  Germany;  A.M.,  University  of  Cincinnati; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Eric  Stenholm  Instructor  in  Accounting 

A.B.,  J.D.,  Boston  College;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University;  C.P.A.,  Massa- 
chusetts 

Alfred  E.  Sutherland  Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.,  M.A.,  J.D.,  Boston  College 

Alan  P.  Thayer  Lecturer  in  Management 

B.S.,  U.S.  Military  Academy;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University 
Rev.  Jerome  L.  Toner,  O.S.B.  Visiting  Professor  in  Management 

S.T.L.,  St.  Martin's  Seminary;  B.S.,  University  of  Washington;  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  CathoHc  University  of  America 

David  P.  Twomey  Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.,  J.D.,  Boston  College;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

John  E.  Van  Tassel  Professor  of  Management 

B.S.B.A.,  A.M.,  Boston  College;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Jerry  Viscione  Instructor  in  Finance 

B.S.B.A.,    Boston   College;  M.B.A.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Boston 
University 

Donald  J.  White  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  Boston  College;  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Kozo  Yamamura  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,   University   of  California  at  Berkeley;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity 

Frederick  J.  Zap  pala  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Accounting          75 

B.S.B.A.,  Boston  College;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  C.P.A., 
Massachusetts 

John  L.  Zimka  Lecturer  in  Accounting 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University 
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The  Law  School 

Rev.  James  A.  Woods,  S.J.,  M.A.T.,  S.T.B.  Dean 

The  Evening  College  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Business  Administration 

Rev.  John  V.  Driscoll,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Dean 

The  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 


Rita  P.  Kelleher,  R.N.,  M.Ed. 
Albert  J.  Kelley,  Sc.D. 
Lester  Przewlocki,  Ph.D. 
Marc  A.  Fried,  Ph.D. 


Acting  Dean 
The  School  of  Nursing 

Dean 
The  School  of  Management 

Dean 
The  School  of  Education 

Director 
The  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 


J.  Joseph  Burns,  M.D. 
Rev.  David  F.  Carroll,  S.J.,  A.M. 
Rev.  Brendan  C.  Connolly,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 
Justin  C.  Cronin,  M.B.A. 

Andre  L.  Dnaiere,  Ph.D. 

James  A.  Delay,  A.B. 

Rev.  James  J.  Devlin,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S. 

George  Donaldson,  M.B.A. 

Arthur  J.  Doyle,  M.A.T. 

Edward  C.  Driscoll,  A.B. 

Kevin  P.  Duffy,  M.S.Ed. 


Director  of  Medical  Services 

Faculty  Moderator  of  Athletics 

Director  of  Libraries 

Assistant  Dean 

The  School  of  Management 

Associate  Director 

The  Institute  of  Human  Sciences 

Director  of  Public  Relations 

Director  of  Campus  Planning 

Director  of  Placement 

Director  of  Admissions 

Business  Manager 

Director  of  Housing 
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Christopher  J.  Flynn,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.B. 


Rev.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S.,  S.T.L. 

Registrar  of  The  University 
Associate  Dean 

The  School  of  Management 
William  J.  Flynn,  M.Ed.  Director  of  Varsity  and  Intramural  Athletics 

Meredith  L.  Gleklen,  A.M.  Foreign  Student  Advisor 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanrahan,  S.J.,  A.M.  Dean  of  Students 

August  T.  Jaccaci,  M.A.T.  Director  of  Special  Curricular  Programs 


Albert  G.  Jacobbe,  M.A. 

Weston  M.  Jenks,  Jr.,  A.M.,  M.Ed. 

Raymond  F.  Keyes,  M.B.A. 

Lorraine  Kinnane,  A.M. 

Francis  J.  Larkin,  B.S.,  LL.B. 
John  J.  Earner,  B.S. 


Director  of  Student  Activities 

Director  of  University  Council 

on  Counseling  Services 

Assistant  Dean 

The  School  of  Management 

Director  of  the  Office  of 

Testing  Services 

Associate  Dean,  The  Law  School 

Director  of  Boston  College  News  Bureau 


Richard  J.  Leonard,  B.S.B.A.,  C.P.A 
Richard  Maffei,  Ph.D. 


Rev.  Leo  McDonough,  S.J.,  A.M.,  M.S. 
Henry  J.  McMahon,  A.M. 


Raymond  J.  Mitchell,  A.B. 
Rev.  John  A.  O'Callaghan,  S.J 
Thomas  H.  O'Connor,  Ph.D. 
Richard  J.  Olsen,  M.B.A. 
A.  Robert  Phillips 
Fred  John  Pula,Ed.D. 
John  J.  Sopka,  Ph.D. 
Philip  J.  Steinkrauss,  M.Ed. 
Leo  V.  Sullivan,  B.S. 
David  E.  Tanenbaum,  D.S.W 


Ph.D. 


Joseph  Vilimas,  Jr.,  A.B. 

Rev.  Edmond  D.  Walsh,  S.J. 
Frederick  W.  White,  Ph.D. 

John  F.  Wissler,  B.S.B.A. 
Robert  L.  Woods,  B.S. 


Controller 

Associate  Dean 

The  School  of  Management 

University  Chaplain 

Associate  Dean 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Director  of  University  Publications 

Faculty  Moderator  of  the  Alumni 

Faculty  Assistant  (Office  of  the  President) 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  President 

Director  of  the  Black  Talent  Program 

Director  of  University  Audio-Visual  Services 

Director  of  University  Computation  Programs 

Acting  Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Director  of  Personnel 

Associate  Dean 

The  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

for  External  Affairs 

A.M.  Dean  of  Admissions 

Assistant  Dean 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Executive  Director  of  the  Alumni  Association 

Director  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
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ACADEMIC 
CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER  1970  -  JUNE  1971 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

September   14-18 


18 

21 

October 

12 

November 

11 

25 

December 

8 

18 

January 

4 

18-22 

18-26 

Registration 

Freshman  Orientation 

Faculty  Convocation 

Classes  begin 

Columbus  Day  —  no  classes 

Veterans  Day  —  no  classes 

Thanksgiving  holidays  begin  at  noon 

Feast  of  Immaculate  Conception  —  no  classes 

Christmas  holidays  begin  at  close  of  classes 

Classes  resume 

Registration  for  second  semester 

Term  Examinations 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

February 

1 

Classes  begin 

15 

Washington's  birthday  —  no  classes 

March 

17 

President's  Day  —  no  classes 

April 

7 

Easter  recess  begins  at  close  of  classes 

20 

Classes  resume 

May 

20 

Ascension  Day  —  no  classes 

21 

Final  class  day  for  second  semester 

24-31 

Term  Examinations 

June 

13 

Baccalaureate 

14 

Commencement 

19 


WESTFORO 


GLOUCESTER 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  VISITORS  TO  BOSTON  COLLEGE 

Located  between  Commonwealth  Avenue  (Route  30)  and  Beacon 
Street  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts,  the  University  Heights  campus  of 
Boston  College  is  easily  accessible  from  all  approaches. 

Visitors  arriving  at  Logan  International  Airport  will  find  ample  means 
of  transportation  into  downtown  Boston.  Interstate  bus  lines  all  have 
terminals  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

From  downtown  Boston,  visitors  may  travel  directly  to  the  Heights  by 
taxi  or  may  take  the  Boston  College-Commonwealth  Avenue  trolley  car 
out  of  Park  St.  Station  and  to  the  end  of  the  line,  where  the  campus  is 
only  a  short  walk  up  the  hill. 

For  those  driving  to  Boston  College,  the  auto  routes  are  easily  traveled 
and  plainly  marked. 

From  the  south  and  southeast  —  Routes  95  and  24  north,  to  Route  128 
north,  to  Route  30  (Commonwealth  Avenue)  east,  directly  to  Boston 
College. 

From  the  west  and  southwest  (e.g.  New  York  City,  New  Jersey, 
etc)  —  Routes  15  or  91  north,  to  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  (Route  90) 
east,  to  Route  128  north,  to  Route  30  (Commonwealth  Avenue)  east, 
directly  to  Boston  College. 

From  the  north  and  northeast  —  Routes  3,  93  and  95  (U.S.  1)  south,  to 
Route  128  south,  to  Route  30  (Commonwealth  Avenue)  east,  directly  to 
Boston  CoUege. 


OUP/570-2.5M 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 


CHESTNUT  HILL,  MASSACHUSETTS  02167 


